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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 15844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Mo. 881.— Vol. 57. ; Price 3d.; Postage 14d. 
JULY ( ; 

Registered at the General Post i 4 1, 1910. Be 

Office for Canadian Postage. Annual Subscription, Post-Sree, 4s. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. ROYAL 
ae MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
i Conductor: Six F REDS monacha ae, £290 Patroness: Hex Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 


(Season 19g1¢ 1917.) 
There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, Principal: Dr. Avorn Bropsky. 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
TRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass I'he New COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, September 28. 
wn examination in siGHT-KEADING. Address, The Secretary, Royal Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Wind Instrument Course, £15. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. a Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 


, The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. and Entry Forms, on application. 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema, Organ—-Dr. ‘Thos. Ketcuiey. 
President: H.R.H. Tuer Duxe or Connauani, K.G. ST ANL EY \ WIT HE RS, Registrar, 


Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. a M, ANCH HESTE R sc HOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 


Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 





Fortnightly Concerts, July + anc 15, at 5. 

Chamber Concert, July re, at 3. } Principal: A.sert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 

Distribution of Prizes, Queen's Hall, July 1, at }. ’ All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes. 
can be obtained on application. Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. ‘Twenty-fourth Year. 


P. QUARRY, 
Hon. Acting Secretary. Prospectus from Tuk Secretary, Albert Square. 


3IRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE oF Music, |>/SMINGHAM & & —— ee 








PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. —_———_—_ 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1283.) Visitor. ee .. Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus, Doc., LL.D. 
Teler My Southk 1 pas w _| Director --» Granvirte Bantock, M.A. 
ogres a —— ee elephoue—*‘ 1160, Western.” | Visiting Examiner .. RR. Terry, Mus. Doc. 
10) 
ond -—_——_— SESSION 1915-1916. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, The Session consists of AUTUMN ‘TERM (September zo to 
President: H.R.H. THE PR > Ch STIAN, K.G. December 18); WINTER TERM (January 17 to April 1); 
ace oo CHRIST |SUMMER TERM (April 3 to June 24). 
: ~ oP . | Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra 
S ! > , Ey , ‘ . . ’ , 
Sir C. Husertr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A,, Mus. Duc, Chsuher Susie, Students’ Rebanteils. nel Cuca, 
Hon, Secretary: Cuarces Morey, Esq. | Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
’ epscteancmeee H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, September »5. ; = 
A COMMEMORATIVE 


Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 21. | 
\ Junior Department is established for Pupils up to 16 years of age. | 1 : raw sPoepriwys 
The next Examination for Associatesh ip, A.R.C.M., will take place | HANDE] MUSIC A] FESTIVA] 
in April, 1917. | — — ‘ — _ - 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may 


| 
be obtained from The | Patron: 


Registrar. 2THUR “RO SAkT., M.P 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND EE See eee Tee 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of President : 
Tue Rev. C. W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFYF, M.A. 


British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Kegistrar of the College. as a 
CLAUDE AVELING, Resistrars | St Lawrence, Whitchurch (Canons), 
\ UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, THURGDAY, June 19, ek, 0° 950 00 


JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. In this unique Sanctuary the immortal Handel dire ted the Musical 
Services as Chapelmaster to the Duke of Chandos (of Canons), and a 








Established by the Corporation of London. 
Prncir ° i aaa alae Selection from the works he specially composed for use here will be 
oe i “ - LANDON RONALD, rendered. It is fitting that these famous strains should again be heard 
COMPLETE MUSIC IUCATIO ani : — walls hallowed by so close an association with the great master, 
FUSICAL EDUCATION st an inchuive fe, to signalize the bicentenary of the reconsecration of the edifice. There 


PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE | will also be sung an Anthem entitled ‘I was glad,” expressly composed 
TRAINING in Ek ocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and | for the occasion by Edward Cutler, Esq. , KC 
OPERA, I'he Choir will consist chiefly of singers from St. Paul's Cathedral and 
The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. Westminster Abbey, with boys from the London College for Choristers ; 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Local Schvols - "ee —_ drawe from the pa . — 
Examinations (open to general public), free. | Fi '® be led by Mr. Thomas Fusse . . seiaeneds 
.R.C.O., will preside at the organ. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 
cane Conductor of the Festival - Dr. CHURCHILL SIBLEY. 
(Organist of the Church). 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 








Seats for the congregation will be allotted beforehand by Ticket only, 
“ greg y ) 


: bie . lass 
' be = ; — = ations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., Sul pctiption yor ards the expenses may be sent to the Treasurer 
nay be had on app oO 7 ° ~ , . . . ’ 
pplication. H. H, Wyatt, Esq., Angorfa, Canons Park, Edgware. 


=e 7 H. A. HARDING, Hon, Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. Kk, A. ARCHER, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. LONDON ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, vw, 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows: Ee mg n, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 





and Mus. D., September only. Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps. 
For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. Boarp oF EXAMINATION, 


| 


| Dr. Horton —y gr aun a B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, wa 8 4 pemeaecem: Bien, Das, Comes FEA 





LONDON. G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) —_—— 
INCORPORATED 1801. EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 


The want EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
| Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingdon 


18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: Tua Most Hon. Tue Marquis of ANGUBsty. 


Board of Examination: |in DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 1: 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc, SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of neo may be hai 

Chairman: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. /n application to the Secretary. 

lon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sretey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
Ropert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. a -M. .t.. ind for th Gi. M.) = place in “- ril, u, June fay, 
: lonavia-Hunt, M./ and December ; and for the Diplomas o' pwacky 
Res, Bem. Benate-Tiews, 35.A. Cusn, L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), Mie Fellowship 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

BOteen one tn ol euitacen tox g th lo ¢ |, LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
we ny Ly a ae om me : - _ Tresken® eee ot in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching tag’ July, and December. CENTRES may also be arranged. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons may 


commence from any date. For full information apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 











Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. Telegrams : Basico Res, London." Telephone: 3870Central, 
All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, — - 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH | VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


MUSICIANS. TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 
Founded 1888. \uthor ot “ Vocalism,” “ “3 : —— Principles,” “ Vocal 
a ia . F _ Faults and their Remedies. / ow Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXII. How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 


Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § ° ws 
**The most complete guide to singing in English."—*‘ Lancelot,” in 


Patrons; BISHOPS a CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF the Referee. 


ENGLAND. **One of the sanest of sane expositions."—J/usical Courier, N.Y. 
“ : ig » ort i - p 9d , 

ASSOCIATE (A.LG.C.M.),  LICENTIATE —(L.1.G.C.M.), 2 eae all branches. "- Gentlewoman, aa 
FELLOWSHIP (F.L. na M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and Mor oo guide to th teachers and students. —£asters 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. ‘ rap ag Sir ~ to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

i « = a € « 
COMPETITIONS FOR tot “His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: wha 
7 . opi d : le has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and 
Sivek Mewai. for the best Tune to Hymn No. 27o (Hymns nusic teachers." —A derdeen Free Press. 
\. and M.), “Soldiers of Christ, arise. , . ‘*Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

Sitvek Mepat tor the best Specification of a Two-Manual Pedal ‘Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News 
Organ containing not more the an ——s draw-stops. . ** I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that pe 
olen MepAt for the best simple March for the Organ (Pedal | pnows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. 

pougatop, ‘ Breare.""—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Mewcastle Journal. 

Bronze Mepat for the best changeable Double Chant. pe ‘ re 


Address “ Hexatp”™ Bur_pincs, HarKocare. 





REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES 


a have the rxee use of the Register of Vacant NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES 
Calendar (gratis) an id further information of Dx. LEWIS, Warden 


18, Berners Street, London, W. ABERYSTWYTH, 1916. 
— AUGUST 16 AND 17 : COMPETITIONS. 


( CEN’ lr R AL DE por FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC Aucusr 18: NATIONAL GYMANFA. 


Reserved Seats at all Meetings of the Eisteddfod, Evening Concert 
id Gymanfa can be booked on and after August 1. Season Ticket 


J. & W. CHES Th R ree eo eneddlod Ofice, Comtrioa Coambers AmaroTwr 


Kisteddfo: ambrian Chambers, 
(O. M. KLING, Prorrteror 


1 
New .\ppR! ¢ | rr . a , T T 
tt (eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W | |. 1) | \| | AU 1) AML S 
] | 4 4 A aa 4 4 











(ist Floor). 
Larce Stock or Encouisn, Frencu, any Russian Music, ANb vF | 
ALL THE CLAssiIcs Telephone: Gerrard 7841. | SET TO MUSIC 








PIANO PED. \L S withOctave Coupler] kor Soli, Chorus, Orchestra (or Organ) 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 


aster Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 


Dear Mr. MAckin, Nov. 8, 1910. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have _ I I E NS SCI | E a 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 


silent and its touch beautiful.— Yours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


hv 





Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 
___ | Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients' Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LrTp., . 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. Loudon: Novetto any Comrany, Limited. 
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For Teachers of Singing, Choirmasters, kc. 
MR. FIELD HYDE 


(L ecturer, at the Royal Academy of Music ; Author of 
“The Singing-Class Teacher,” & Se.) 
Will conduct a SPECIAL HOLIDAY COURSE from 
Monpay, JULY 31, to SATURDAY, Avucust 5, in 
THE ART OF VOICE TRAINING 


omprise : 





Two Lecture Demonstrations daily will be given, and will « 


(a) Exposition of Voice Training Principles. 

(4) Practical Examination and Training of Voices 

(c) Questions on, and Mutual Discussion of, 
Difficulties. 

The Course will also include the Complete Method (letter 

with 


P. ersonal 


Pla 
press) written and compiled by Mr. Field Hyde, 
Exercises and Studies and Voice Report Charts. 

The Method has the recommendation of such authorities 
as Dr. W. Carroll, Dr. W. H. Cummings, Dr. McNaught, 
Dr. Somervell, Dr. Wesley Mills, Prof. Sims Woodhead, 
M.D., &c. 

The Course is invaluable for those contemplating the 
professional examinations of the R.A.M., R.C.M., Xc. 

The followi ue extracts are from letters received respecting th 

Course and Met 

“ Many thanks for the splendid and invaluable help you have 

us teachers. I have already been c Wie rratul: re ~ the improvement in 

the singing of my choir boys.”-. W. G., F.R.C.O. 
“Your Holiday Course was delig hefal. There was not adull moment 
from start to finish, as the lectures were crammed full of interesting and 


given 


instructive matter. The hints on ‘The Art of Teaching’ were alone 
worth coming my 400 miles for.”"—-H. W. 
“Your books on ‘The Art of Voice Training are by far the best 


works of the kind I have seen during my forty years’ experience as a 


teacher, and your lectures, so admirably illustrated by yourself and 
pupils, are not only full of interest to the voice trainer, but most helpful 
even to the most experienced teacher.” C. B. 


For Syllabus, Time Table, and further Opinions of the Course and 
Method, address 


Mr. E.C. FIELD HYDE, 40, Wigmore St., London, W. 


You need not “practise” to 


becomea GOOD PIANIST 


My System has abolished all necessity for 
keyboard drudgery. It is now _ possible 
to obtain in a few months a mastery of the 
piano often unobtainable even after years of 
laborious practising for several hours daily. 
’ WRITTEN SCORE. 
OVERCOME, 


NO APPARATUS OR SPECIALL) 
ALL DEFECTS OF TECHNIQUE RAPIDLY 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 
Macdonald Smith's 
of 


System 


§ Touch and Technique. 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE and other eminent 


musicians highly recommend and use the 
System. More than 7,000 successful students. 


SEND 1d POSTAGE FOR MY FREE BOOK. 


it explains fully how I teach the System by a Series of Postal 
Lessons. The lessons are ad: upted to the needs of pianists of all 
grades of proficiency and require only a few minutes of your time 
twice daily, When applying for booklet tel! me whether you 
are a comparative beginner or an average or advanced pianist. 


TO EVERY PIANIST WHO WISHES 
DURING THE SUMMER MONTH: 
PRACTISING.” 


THE SYSTEM IS INVALUABLE 
ro KEEP “IN PRACTICE” 
WITHouT “ 


MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOoMsBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


M. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton, 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Direcror: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs - » supplied for occasional 
or permanent engagements. Address, 30LDING, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams: ‘‘Musicomane, Phone, 
Paddington. 


London." Telephone: sou 


Musicat. Reviser To Messrs. Novetto ror Tuirty-Ong Yrars. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Freprrick Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. WaLForpD Davigs, 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application 
(Augener), and “ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression." 
Address : 
_M«t BOURNE House, , Hup DDERSFIELD, 








_ L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
‘Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 


(¢ hristmas » 1915 


A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK). 
R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C.M. Exams. 
F.xams, 1914-15: 13 Correspondence Successes. 


1910-15.—87 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
: 14 Successes.) 


N 


A.R.C.M. 


R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 
the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. IS ee HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 48 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
mas. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 

Park, "Streatham, S.W. Telephone : Streatham 487. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, rom Orches- 
tration, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven hey 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

““ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


D* LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated on of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
MONY and COUNTERPOINT. 








or by Post, in 18, Berners 


Street, Oxford eum Ww. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Dovus_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON, 
FuGue. 1s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PRoNOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 

MATERIAL oF MELopy. 3d. net. 

IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 


5S. net. 





The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1. 
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| Bg J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doe, 
Tor nto), continues to give lessons in Harmony and othe: 
Cheoretical subjects, and S- for all Musical Examinatior 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Wr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc, degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


I R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. ‘Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coax hing for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
ant R.C.O. Address, 60, “Berners Street, W. 


] ISS MARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 

(Pianoforte Teacher), A.'T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vo al Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Tea hing. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Me *tropo jlitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical T: rms(Engli h first), No vello, 4d. B Jawht ungh Vi arage, Norwich, 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.. 

A beg ee - VOI ES will be held on _ ay, July 14, for Proba 
tioners abc to 11 years of age. The choirboys are boarded and 
educated — in the Cathedral Choir School. 

Also SOLO BOY WAN T ED. Board, educatior , &c. entirely free. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to The Precentor, Lincoln. 


‘THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE 
FIELDS, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ALTO and BASS 
WANTED. Ineligible. Salary 410 per annum. Simple Services. 
State age and experience. Apply (by letter only) to The Organist. 
RMAGH CATHEDRAL. TENOR WANTED. 
P Salary £ » rising to £100. Age exceeding 30. Copies of 
testimonials and references to be sent t the Ch ageer Chori : the Rev. 
Charles Faris. 








“TENOR (Soloist), ineligible. Open for salaried post 
in good London Church Choir. Ten years’ experience. H., c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


ASS REQUIRED.—Old Malden Church, Surrey. 

Light duties. Choral Eucharist chief service. £10 per annum. 

Apply by letter. Mr. Llewellyn Smith, Normanhurst, St. Philip 
Avenue, Worcester Park. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for C _ Church, Stud dri idge Street, Fulham. Apply, giving 
particulars, t ulars, o Vica ar, 14, Keswick k Road, Puts ney, S.W. 


GENTLE MAN or LAD\ WANTED for next 


September to act as ORGANIST at Small Church (Chor: 





Eucharist), and to teach Music and Elementary School Sul jects 
sinall Preparatory School. £60 with full board and residence. Addre 
Rector, c/o Nov ello & ¢ LL td., r¢ » Ward lour Str ect, W. 





RGANIST- CHOIRM. ASTER a of London 





Church) CAN DEF\ pimps JU LY-AUGUST, London (or within 
ao miles), Address, Organist, c/o 23, rt Mat nsions, r umberwell, S.1 











Pupil of Mr. Docker, I a O., and Mr. Bodington, FRA 0. 
Experienced choir-trainer,—mixed, ladies’, ar d chikire: s Some 
teaching undertaken. 16, Ca 1 Roa 1. Muswell! Hill, London. 

RGANIST-CHOIRM:. ASTER seeks re-Enygage 
ment, oud eat 1 for sever ears at a prominent We t-F 
Church, West or S.W. district p at Write Ge » Novello SC 


Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTERFIELD. 


Required in September MUSIC MISTRESS TO TEACH CI ASS. 
SINGING; Theory. Also PIANOFORTE f \ssociated BP 
fF xaminations, 
Non-resident. Initial Salary £100-110, according to qualifications 
Should be ne Bee || experienced class-teacher. 
Apply at once to the Head Mistress. 


(CAPE PROVINCE.—REQUIRED August, fo 

Diocesan Girls’ High School, FULLY QUALIFIED MUSK 
MISTRESS. Age 26-36. Subjects: Solo and Class Singing, Voice 
Production, Elocution, Piano. Salary £150, resident. Passage paid. 
Churchwoman essential. Apply Education Secretary, , Army 1 
Navy Mansions, S. W. 





\ TANTED, EXPERIENCED | rUNER AND 
REPAIRER (inehg ible). Gx t permar 

reliable man, Full particulars to Broton & Co., 6 and Hi hs 

Weston-super- Mare. 


OC RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 


Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. F. Richardson & 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. 
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T° BE SOLD, an .EOLIAN GRAND PIpg 
ORGAN, with Five hundred and seventy-six PIPES, tite 
“ automatic attachment, worked by hand or roll, the whol 


cautifully fitted and now in a charming small « uuntry house 
situate on the outskirts of the Market - town of Banby 
Oxfordshire, about a mile from the station. The 





wre for sale as a whole, and full partic ulars can be 
TROLLOPE, 25, Mount Street, London, who have inspected and cq 
recommend the property. 


"T WO-MAN UAL PIPE ORGAN. 15 Stops, 
First-class instrument. Rich, powe rful tone. Full se ale. Perfect 

order. Price Sit 5; or payment could be arranged. See appoir 

ment. ‘*Organ,” 52, Hazlewood Crescent, Kensal Ro -, Wecthe ur 


Park Station, London, W. 
HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIPE ORGAN 


(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on 
its single keyboard. Prices from £77. Over goo supplied. Estimate 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, ‘Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c, 
Positive OrGan Co. Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 69; 
Sydenham. 


Wer ED, BECHSTEIN GR: AND, ‘Rosewood 
or Mahogany Case. Send partic = and price. S. A., ef 
vello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street mndon, 


“HE SINGER'S GUIDE, by MARIE WITT. 


ell-rec ommended Vocal Exercises, with practical Hints 
mautrrs 1 Voi e Tr: 1ining. 3d Edition. Novello & Co., Ltd., as. 6d. net 


| YU 'SSIAN ‘NA’ TION: AL HYMN, with Vs ariations. 
For the Organ. By George B. Fy } 1 by W. Ca 
Bliss.) Price 1s. L ondon: Noveilo & . Limite 


ASS SING ERS should buy “The Voice of the 
Dec ?' bay om apass : G (or low E flat) to E flat. Of 
Musicseller eke “s 8 c 14, Hanover Street, W. Ww. 


RAINBOW 


OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR I-EGINNERS 


By ERICA LOSH. 


A first step towards rapid Reading. An original and simple colo 
scheme that will appeal to children. 




















*rice Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: NOVELLO At AND | Cc TOMPANY, I I, imited. 


WEBSTER’S 
CHILD'S PRIMER 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


(TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND.) 





Price One Shillit g 


London : Novetto AND Company, Limited. 


THE NOVELLO EDITION, No, 522. 


DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 


FIVE LITTLE PIECES 4 | ® 


LITTLE FOLK 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
COMPOSED KV 
HUBERT BATH. 


Price Two Shillin 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








MANUSCRIPT PAPER. 
WUARTO, iv, 12 nd g-Stave ™ e quire & 
FOLIO, 12-Stay - ” s. ov 
» 16, 18, and 24-Sta s, od. 
FULL SCORE, 30-Stave (18 by 12!) 6 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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Prick ONE SHILLING. 
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SET TO MUSIC FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Op. So, Ne 


Ss, 2 


AND 3. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


DAILY TELEGRAPII. 


“To Women” is a distinguished apostrophe to woman, 
and the part so nobly played by her in war-time. The music 
is of rare reticence, even for Elgar, and of immense dignity. 
But in the latter work, ‘* For the Fallen,” Elgar has attained 
toa height of personal expression hitherto unreached, even 
in “Canllon,” and far beyond that of ‘‘ Une voix dans le 
désert.” In musical literature inspired by war it would 
indeed be difficult to find a work more poignant in feeling, 
more powerful in its terrible expressiveness, or one the 
climax of which is so absolutely overwhelming in virtue of 
the sheer intensity of its emotional content. Again, that 
‘* personal note,’’so thoroughly characteristic of Elgar, sounds 
in every page, and, becoming absorbed by the individual 
hearer, makes the appeal direct, which is a symbol of the 
quality called greatness in musical art. 


MORNING POST. 

In the first, **To Women,” the soloist is a_ tenor, 
and is used chiefly to point the work of the choir. This 
is cast in purely vocal style, which, as the composer 
has already shown in his part-songs, is individual and 
notably expressive. The second, ‘‘For the Fallen,” is 
more extended in style and forms a Requiem such as may 
well be adopted as our own, to be performed on all suitable 
occasions. The feeling revealed is very sincere, and in the 
design there is musician-like resource and grasp of poignant | 
effect, of which a most striking example is the utterance by 
the solo soprano of the phrase ‘* We will remember them.’ 





DAILY CIIRONICLE. 

The first, which is very short, expresses the sacrifice of the 
women most poignantly, the composer building up the vocal 
writing over one or two simple but striking phrases beauti- 
fully treated in the orchestra. The atmosphere of the music 
is remarkable, as is also that of the second poem, ‘‘ For the 
Fallen,” which is of larger dimensions, and might be 
described as a proud lament over the heroic dead. The 
miniature overture has a fine elegiac feeling, the chorus 
entering with a quiet theme of resignation, which rises up to 
a big climax for ‘‘the glory that shines upon our tears."’ 
The middle section, built upon a mystical march theme, 
pictures the men going out tothe battle, this being succeeded 
by an apotheosis of much beauty, in which an exquisitely 
tender little phrase is prominent, the music towards the end 
broadening out into a climax of great emotional force, and 
then dying away peacefully. 


The ahove works 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


DAILY NEWS. 

The almost devotional tend.rness of the first is very 
characteristic of Elgar, and it has a long-drawn melody of 
haunting charm which bears his unmistakable hall-mark. 
In this chorus the emotions of the poet and composer move 
in a more or less restricted circle ; the second has a wider 
range, and we are in touch with the world of secular things. 
Towards the middle there is an exciting quick march, but 
the passage on which the memory will dwell most lovingly 
is the climax, a noble utterance of faith and confidence 
without bluster or self-¢lorification, 

OBSERVER. 

The first, ‘‘ To Women,” is a dignified utterance laid out 
for choir and tenor solo, but, fine as it was, it did not reach 
the overwhelming effect of the wonderful inspiration, ‘‘ For 
the Fallen,” which, at the end, will probably prove to be 
the greatest expression in music, attributable to the call of 
the hour, given by any composer of any nation. 


GLOPF. 


The music can be summed up in one word—Elgar. It is 
such as no other British composer could have conceived, 
and is instinct with dignity, pathos, and beauty. 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 


The ‘‘To Women" is very short but poignant. In the 
middle of it comes a remarkable passage descriptive of the 
*‘ Hawks of War.” The ‘‘ For the Fallen” is as moving a 
piece of music as Elgar has ever given us—a work of 
passionate sincerity and beauty that is by turns touching, 
thrilling, and consoling. Into a short poem of eight stanzas 
he has packed not only great intensity, but an astonishing 
variety of expression. The emotional basis of the music 
is proudly elegiac, with moments of soaring rapture. 
The climax is a magnificent outburst. Technically both 


works are of the rarest quality. It takes a lifetime of 
incessant practice to attain a touch at once so light 
and so sure as this. Wherever we look —at the 


cunning, telling strokes in the orchestra, at the effective 
choral writing which crystallises the splendid technique: 
Elgar has made for himself in his part-songs, or at the 
wonderfully thrilling entries of the solo voice—we see the 
Master. 


were fully analyzed (with Musical Illustrations) by Mr, Ernest Newman in the May “* Musical Times.” 
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Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
Director of Examinations: FE. F. HORNER, Mvus.D. 


THE RT. HON, 


of entry for Scholarships. 


July 1o.—Last day 

/uly 40, at 5 p.m.—Pianoforte Recital by Miss Maud Agnes Winter, 
July 28, at 3 p.m.-—Orchestral Concert at Queen's Hall, W 

The College provides Instruction and Training in all Musical 


Subjects, and entry may be made at any time. 


Both Amateur and Professional Students are received for the Course 
or for Single Subjects. The lessons can be arranged for day or evening 
tumes. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation 
for the degrees of other Universities, the Royal College of Organists 
examination, &c. 

Students of the College are entitled to attend the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes without additional fee. 


Special Subjects : Pianoforte Technique, Elocution, and the Art of 
Teaching Music ; also Lectures on Musical History, &c. 


The Operatic Class is open to outside as well as College students 
There is also a class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs. 


Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
leaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students are permitted to attend the Junior Scnoot. up to 16 years of 
age at reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits; also Eighteen Scholarships 
which provide complete prenaration for the Degree of Bachelor of Musi 
of the London University, and are open only to Students who have 
satisfied the Matriculation requirements of that University. 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
Fees Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher 
and Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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Portrait Classics 
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THE SOCIETY OF ENGLISH SINGERS. 
‘Ihe must begin, my dear Madam, said Sir 
George Thrum, ‘by unlearning all that Mr. 
Barowski (of whom I do not wish to speak with 
the slightest disrespect) has taught you '’—‘ The 
Ravenswing,’ Chap. vil., by W. M. Thackeray. 
‘When they do agree . their unanimity 
is wonderful’— The Critic,’ Act 11., Scene 2. 


The perennial controversies over ways and 
means of educating singers for a public career 
have recently assumed a new and _ interesting 
phase. Instead of our having to endure the 
screeds of infallible teachers on the sins of other 
teachers, an attitude summed up in the first 
quotation given above, we are invited to consider 
a statement of far-reaching and comprehensive 
points of agreement arrived at by a group of well- 
known professors and performers. How this 
notable and almost incredible result has been 
achieved is set out below. 

Most of the controversial problems of a singer’s 
training are physiological and technical. Interpre- 
tation, the ultimate objective and the supreme test, 
is a psychological manifestation about which we 
can agree to differ without serious disadvantage to 
anyone concerned. But as ‘Technique, in which 
is included all that is meant by voice-production, 
‘diction’ (a//as enunciation), and perfect control 
of means, must obviously be founded upon 
positive physiological data, it would seem to be a 
reasonable expectation that with all the experience 
derived from the study of the achievements of 
great singers and the investigations of vocal 
physiologists, it would before now have been 
found possible to formulate definite courses that 
would meet every individual difficulty. But unfor- 
tunately, as we all know too well, this desirable 
result has not been reached, and we are constantly 
being disturbed by statements that methods of 
training in vogue ruin more voices than they 
This being so, we are 
hound to give sympathetic attention to a scheme 
designed to deal with the whole business and 
brought forward under auspices that command 
respect. 

_ It may seem that the proposals advocated 
imply indirectly a censorious attitude to the work 
of the great schools of music. But we do not 
believe this feeling animates the promoters. It is 
rather that they patriotically desire to see the 
schools take a strong line that may place them 
in the front rank of the singing schools of the 
world, and draw into their walls even more than 
they do at present the highest budding vocal 
talent of the whole Empire. Some of the 
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distinguished products of the chief institutions in 
London, and it may be thought that as their 
successful careers exemplify the efficiency of their 
Alma Mater the new propaganda is uncalled for. 
Even Sir Thomas Beecham, who has expressed in 
public dissatisfaction with the output of the schools, 
in the light of the experience of his recent bold and 
successful opera seasons, in which British singers 
have shown outstanding ability, must feel that he 
shot his arrow too far. His opera companies have 
not suddenly learned all they know. All this, 
however, is by the way. What is clear is that the 
well-known artists associated with the proposed 
scheme, and who are at the top of the tree, are 
altruistically anxious that the path of their 
successors, which at best must be difficult, shall be 
made as straight and smooth as possible. Whether 
under existing circumstances, or at all, the scheme 
is practicable, is fair matter for comment. Before 
saying more we now give the views of the 
promoters of the new Society. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF SINGERS. 


There is unanimous agreement among members of 
this Society that the present system of education offered 
in our institutions to those who wish to become singers 
is inadequate and on unsatisfactory lines. 

Owing to the great changes now taking place on all 
sides, it is regarded as opportune to suggest that if a 
true English school of singing is to be established, the 
time is favourable for a complete revision of the con- 
ditions under which singers are trained in this country. 
Therefore the Society sets forth the following criticisms 
upon the existing conditions, and suggests what it holds 
to be a comprehensive system of teaching. 

.—/usufficient technical training and supervision. 

The present system of half-an-hour or twenty minutes 
twice a week is wrong in principle. The number and 
duration of lessons should be elastic, and regulated 
according to individual needs. Beginners require daily 
supervision, either individually or in classes, in the 
technical study of vocalizing and diction, and proficiency 
in these should be secured before attempting more 
advanced work. 

The period of study should be capable of being 
extended to five years. 


= 


2.—Absence of any general principle co-ordinating the whole 


training. 

The subjects: Technique of vocalizing and diction, 
study of musical works, sight-singing and interpre- 
tation, should be taught upon common principles and a 
progressive system. 

3.— Absence of Ensemble Classes for solo singers. 

Ensemble work is as essential a part of the training of 

a singer as it is of an instrumentalist. 
4.—The ‘single teacher’? system. 

Each department should be in the hands of the 
teacher or teachers specially qualified for it. The 
students should be pupils of the Institution and not of 
particular members of the Stafi. It is inadvisable that 
any pupil should be trained in all the various branches 
by a single teacher. 

~The physical side of training. 

The career of a singer depends upon his physical 
well-being for its success. In the interests of the 
development of his physical powers, such theoretical 
studies as Harmony and Counterpoint should not be 
made compulsory. 

.—Nevlect of the English Language. 

The first duty of every English singer is to sing his 
own language perfectly. To this end the English 
language should form the basis of his training. 


wn 


= 








The Society wishes to urge the adoption of a system 
under which the singing school is to constitute « separate 
department, supervised by a person specially acquainted 
with the art of singing and its requirements, and con- 
ducted by a body of teachers, each of whom teaches his 
own subject or subjects in agreement with his colleagucs. 

The pupils should receive technical instruction in 
vocalizing and diction under the daily supervision of 
their teachers in the early stages, and be passed on to 
the higher branches when they have acquired proficiency 
in technique. They should study singing side by side 
with the proper declamation of the English language ; 
together with siglit-singing, ensemble singing, répertoire, 
memorising, and pianoforte accompanying. 

To these subjects should be added dancing, fencing, 
and stage technique for those who intend to follow an 
operatic carecr. 

The student will thus be enabled to take his place 
fully equipped on the concert platform or the stage. 

There should be such an entrance examination as will 
ensure a definite standard of ability and intelligence 
in every pupil. 

Lectures and demonstrations should be given which 
the whole school should be required to attend. 

We are convinced that the future of English singing 
depends upon the adoption of these principles. 


Frederic Austin. 
Thorpe Bates. 
John E. Borland. 
Percy C. Buck. hk. E. Mercer. 
If. Entwisle Bury. Webster Millar. 
I. Franklin Clive Fredk. W. Mott. 
Maurice d’Oisly. 
Robert Radford. 


Gregory Hast. 
C. A. Lidgey. 
J. Campbell McInnes 


C. Hayden Cothin. 
W. Owen Colyer. 
lrederick Baring Kanalow. 
W. Fothergill Kobinson. 
Ch. Kennedy Scott. 
Arthur Somervell. 

John E. Talbot. 

Kichard Walthew. 

Ilenry J. Wood. 

Warren Wynne. 

Charles Villiers Stanford 


Ben Davies (l.-/’res.). 
edward J. Dent. 
Gervase Elwes. 

Paul England. 

Walter Ford 

William Forington. 
Ivor Foster. 

Dawson Freer 

Allen Gill. 

Hl. Plunket Greene. (/’restdent). 


W.A., Aikin (.4 (. Hon. -See a 


Francis Harford. 


The following are extracts from a paper read by 
Mr. Walter Ford at one of the Society’s gatherings : 

We have thrashed out the main problems of the 
voice. What is more important, we have on every 
fundamental point arrived at definite conclusions 
that rest on sound physiological truth. For us at any 
rate nebulous theory exists no more. We believe that 
the hope for the future of our art in this country lies in 
the acceptance of these conclusions. But they must be 
translated into palpable facts and their fruits made 
manifest before they will be generally accepted. 

The question before us is whether the conditions 
under which singing is taught to-day give us a fair 


chance. There is no doubt that in any case the 
teaching of singing is an extraordinarily difficult 
business. ‘The detail into which we have been obliged 


to go in dealing with such apparently simple things as 
the open throat, the loose jaw, the forward tongue, the 
processes of breathing, sufficiently indicates this: 
resonance, the whispered vowels, attack, legato 
singing, vocalisation, we should expect to give trouble; 
further, there is the whole subject of diction ; and, 


Dr. W. A. Atkin i eminent member of the medical profession, 
1) has specialised on vocal physiology. His book ‘The Voice 
published (ror) by Longmans, gives his views on the technique of 
ice-production and English diction. He acts temporarily as secretary 
in the place of Mr, Frederick Keel, who is interned in Germany. 
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finally, sight-singing, phrasing, interpretation in song. 
opera and concerted singing have to be provided for. 
I want you to realise not only the extent of what a 
singer has to learn, but also how very new and 
bewildering to the vast majority of pupils the early 
stages in voice-training are, not necessarily because 
pupils are stupid, but because having used their voices 
from childhood instinctively and without thought, and 
without observing at all the nature of the sounds they 
make, they have to acquire an entirely new mental 
attitude. 

This is much more difficult with regard to a familiar 
thing like speaking or singing than in the case of 
something quite new, like typewriting or many games 
of skill. 
listening to, controlling and mentally registering the 
sound of one’s own voice takes a long time, requiring 
perpetual alertness and concentration of mind, and in 
the average sinying student, as we know too well, these 
are not common qualities. But something more subtle 
is involved I mean the power to recognise the delicate 
sensations which accompany self-created sounds—and 
yet, till these qualities and powers are developed, 
students cannot be expected to do much good by 
private practising. 

In the early steps, then, too much supervision can 
hardly be given, even in the rare cases of those whose 
minds have succeeded in grasping the problems with 
which they have to deal. Kemember, further, that the 
voice is out of sight and impalpable; it is not an 
external, steadfast instrument, but part and parcel of 
ourselves ; every part of it can move and shift toa 
wrong position. ‘Then, it is sensitive to every change 
in our health, our spirits, our feelings, our nerves; and 
these upset it as surels as bad habits, wrong treatment, 
and faulty principles. 

Singers are the enly musical performers who perform 
upon themselves, so that teachers of singing have the 
incalculable personal equation to deal with ina 
peculiar!y heightened form. 

Lastly, the instrument of voice is liable to remain 
delicate for a long time, and is only capable, even 
when rightly used, of a strictly limited amount of daily 
singing work. M. Garcia, who in the first edition of 
his work fixed this limit for trained voices at two 
hours a day, reduced it in his later edition to an hour 
and a-half. ‘The temptation to do too much, especially 
when things are going well, is very great; young 
students need to be protected against this. 

It should be clear, then, that the preliminary work 
of laying a secure foundation is of an importance 
which could not be exaggerated. Mr. Sims Reeves 
told me that he studied for three years in England, 
then sang for a year or two in provincial concerts, 
then went to Italy for further study, and remained 
there under the same master for four years, ‘till he 
could do whatever he liked with every note of rf} 
voice.’ 

I would remind you that to-day the majority of 
voices that come to us for training come more or less 
damaged, or in more or less unnatural conditions from 
bad teaching or bad habits. The late H. C. Deacon 
used to say that, owing to the slovenly way in which 
English was spoken, it took an English singer two 
years to arrive at the point from which an Italian 
started. For some time most of our pupils’ voices 
have to be treated as ‘ground under repair.’ Till 
things are changed, our training schools must be 
hospitals as well. aid 

Now, under infinitely more favourable conditions in 
the palmy days of the old Italian schools, when the 
motto was ‘only the specially strong and the specially 
gifted need apply,’ seven years was recognized as the 





proper term of apprenticeship. 
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Since then the singer’s repertory has largely 
increased. Heis required to know two or three foreign 
languages (probably after the war Russian will be 
added), the music he has to perform is not exclusively 
composed from the vocal standpoint, modern 
declamation is almost a study in itself, halls are 
yaster, orchestras larger and less merciful, life is in 
every way more strenuous, and yet the time of training 
has been decreased by three or four years! Can a 
single musical institution be named that offers a 
scholarship for even five years, or by any sign indicates 
that it is impossible to turn out a complete singer in 
two or three? 

It will take much time and fighting to destroy the 
a illusions of the public on this subject. It 

ght be expected that as the period of training has 
been curtailed supervision would have been increased, 
but thisis not so. The rule from the beginning to the 
end of a course is two lessons a week each of half-an- 
hour’s duration, or even less. 

Of course it is the technical work that suffers. 
Literally, in any serious sense there is no time for it ; 
at any rate, no time to supervise it. Pupils are left to 
practise their scales, arpeggios, and passages as best 
they may. Their practising, from the technical point 
of view, often does more harm than good. True, the 
vocal technique of earlier days finds little place in 
modern compositions. But though scales, &c., are 
not nowadays often performed in public, they are just 
as necessary in order to make voices strong, even, 
supple, and beautiful. 

A disadvantage of the present system is that one 
teacher has to take his pupils through the whole 
business, though his special gifts may lie only in one 
or two branches. A man with a special gift for inter- 
pretation is wasted if he has to teach the elements of 
vocal technique. A good teacher of vocal technique 
may be quite incompetent to deal with matters of style 
and taste. But no co-ordination is possible without 
uniformity of fundamental principles among the staff. 


Again, there are usually classes for the study of 
French, German, and Italian. Are there usually 
classes for the study of English? Such are sorely 
needed. Teachers of the higher branches of singing 
ought not to have to spend half their time over the 
very elements of English diction. I wish I could say 
ae the elocution classes saved them from this 
urden, 


At every point it is lack of time that hampers us. 
We do, not the best we can or the best we know, but 
just what is possible under the circumstances. 


It is painfully easy to lower one’s standard. Not to 
do so is to find oneself up against an atmosphere 
which is antagonistic to serious technical work. 
What every student is not called upon to do is apt 
ip be resented or thought unnecessary. The singing 

ents of to-day emphatically rebel against the 

cipline of technique. They expect to be excused 
the drudgery which is taken as a matter of course by 
every other branch of the musical profession. 


It is sad to think, too, of the thousands of half- 
trained, inexperienced students to whom these con- 
ditions have become a tradition, and who set up as 
Private teachers and give lessons in hundreds of 
schools throughout the Empire. 

There Is One special absurdity which comes to my 
mind. We once discussed the question of registers. 
As to their existence opinion was divided, and there 
was a decided unbelieving majority, but we were 
unanimously of opinion that whether they existed or 
not, they should not be mentioned to pupils. Yet is 

ere a Syllabus of any College or Examination Board 


that on not give singing candidates marks for the 





‘blending of the registers’? Teachers therefore hunt 
for them conscientiously, and if they cannot find them, 
proceed to create them, or there would be nothing to 
blend, and how would their pupils then fare at the 
hands of the London Examiners? 

Another grievous result of the present conditions is 
that students are not taken through a systematic 
course step by step, but try to learn everything at 
once—diction, vocal technique, sight-singing, choral- 
singing, songs of every age and clime and style, 
oratorio and opera, almost from start to finish. Only 
the very strong or exceptionally gifted come through 
Most of our students are doing work years in advance 
of their vocal and physical powers. It is not 
surprising that a campaign conducted in such a 
haphazard manner should show a long list of 
casualties. 

I will only add a word or two as to the lamentable 
tone of public taste with regard to singing, which is 
the direct and natural outcome of the present state of 
things. Inno other branch of music is it possible to 
succeed with so little acquired skill. If a voice is only 
large enough and the possessor of it has some 
temperament, it may scoop, it may wobble, may stray 
from the pitch, may force to its heart’s content, and no 
one will care. And yet there are more singers, more 
fine voices, more musical intelligence, than at any 
previous time. Nota doubt of it. But we are like the 
censors, we are afraid the public won’t stand the truth, 
that there would be no students if they knew the work 
they had to face and the time and expense involved. 

Whether this is so or not let us give singers a chance. 
They know pretty well what time it takes to succeed 
as a pianist or violinist, yet a good number of students 
aspire to fame as exponents of these instruments. A 
little reflection, a little exercise of British common- 
sense, will show them, if we give them the lead, 
that the more difficult work of a singer cannot be 
accomplished satisfactorily without a corresponding 
amount of labour and self-sacrifice. 


Ata recent meeting of the Society there was a dis- 
cussion of the question ‘ What exactly is the agreement 
upon which an English School of Singing can be 
based?’ Mr. FREDERIC AUSTIN said there was 
abundant evidence that agreement was possible both on 
the broad lines of a singer’s education and on the 
principles of voice-training, and it was time these 
were formulated. The Society was in a position to 
see to this. If a small primer enunciating 
elementary principles and their practical application 
could be published at the modest price of a few 
pence it would supply a want. In London there 
was a large choice of teachers, but in the provinces 
the organist or other general musician in the locality 
was often obliged for his living to teach singing 
although he had little knowledge of even the 
rudiments of the subject. 

Dr. AIKIN said he did not think that the task would 
be very difficult, but he would like to define beforehand 
exactly the scope which should be allotted to a purely 
technical vocal primer. 

By means of a diagram he explained that arising 
from a base line or horizon representing Humanity 
were two great arts of expression: Words and 
Music. Each of these he divided into two categories, 
represented by two rays or lines diverging like a V. 
Words were either written or spoken, and music was 
either vocal or instrumental. Arising from separate 
arts the spoken word and vocal music came together 
and culminated in the art of Song. Written words 
pursued an independent course away from music, and 
Instrumental Music was similarly free from words in a 
direction of its own : 
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Dr. Aikin continued: But the writing of words 
by the poet and the composing to them of vocal 
music by the musician does not provide for the 
human performance of singing. This is the product 
of individual development, the Voice, and is governed 
entirely by psychological and physiological principles. 


Music. 


The power of making sound and lending it to the 
two arts of Words and Music is also expressed by 
two diverging lines. One line meets the spd, 
word and is prolonged to the completion of ba 5 
declamation, the other meets the vocal music and is 
prolonged to the perfection of pure vocalization: 








Declamation. — Song - Vocalization. 
Artistic. 
4» l SF 
“ey, & 
% RS 








Words. Voice. Music. 


Whether or not the whole range of the art of song 
extends from pure vocalization to pure declamation is 
not under discussion, but the full development of the 
voice is thus outlined; and individual expression, 
arising from the human imagination, may find itself in 
the pure declamation of words or in the instrumental 
vocalization of music, one leaning more to the intellect 
and the other to the emotions. But the centre of the 
art is found in that happy union in which words and 
music, intellect and emotion, are more easily brought 
together in perfect balance. It requires the complete 
fusion of both faculties of the voice to exercise the 
power of words and the appeal of music 
simultaneously. 

By drawing another horizontal line through the 
points where the voice meets both words and music, 
an indication is given of the technical development of 
all these factors in their early stages, in preparation 
for a higher artistic development in which the imagina- 
tion is given its materials to work with. 

What is thus shown as the lower ‘triangle’ of the 
Voice, is the scope of elementary technical training, 
exactly analogous to the study of music in preparation 
for composition, and the study of language and litera- 
ture in preparation for writing. 

Within this region the Psychological and Physio- 
logical functions of the normally healthy individual 
have to be trained. The process is not a very 
complicated one, but full of detail. 

It is designed to develop: 

1. Breath control. 

2. Ear, for pitch and quality of sound. 

3. Well-formed resonator and power to expand it. 
4. Free and well-practised organs of articulation. 


To these are to be added knowledge of music and 





its expression, and knowledge of language, its pro- 


Dr. Aikin concluded by delivering a kind of Psalm 
entitled ‘Carmen Vocis,’ which he offered as an ‘act 
of devotion’ to all who aspired to become singers: 

Dedicated to the Society of English Singers. 
CARMEN VOCIS. 

My Soul is in my Breath ; and with my Breath will | 
lift up my Voice in Speech and Song. 

For my breath shall be turned into Sound ; and I will 
pour forth my Voice, even from the depths of my 
lungs. 

And the Sound shall be made true and steadfast ; by 
the security of my Breath and the watchfulness of 
my sense that heareth from within. 

My neck shall be as a temple around the sound ; and 
its spaces shall expand to adorn every cadence 
with fullness of tone. 

The inner portal shall be open wide ; for in my throat 
there shall be no manner of contraction. 

About the outer gate my lips and jaw and tongue shall 
play with all the supple freedom of a graceful dance ; 
and bring to life the beauties of my native speech. 

Thus will I sing with my Breath as with my Sou; 
= speak with my mind the simple language of my 
life. 

For I am in my Breath and in my Voice ; and aly 
countrymen will hear me and understand. 


At the thirty-seventh meeting of the Society, held at 
the Hotel Great Central on June 5, musical critics 0! 
the Metropolitan Press were invited to hear the ideas 
of the Society explained. Sir Charles Stanford 
presided. 

Mr. PLUNKET GREENE first related some of the 
early experiences which led to his entering the singing 
profession ; how he was advised to take an Italian 


nunciation and declamation. The artistic sense—¢.c.,| name and look forward to a great operatic career & 


the sense by which the imagination can express itself 
in the voice—brings then this equipment into the 





‘Signor Verdi’ ; and how he was sent to Germany © 
study, and remained there as a student for two yea’, 


higher region where the singer goes onward con-| after which he went to Italy and came back after sx 
fidently, with musician and poet on either hand, to| months without having learnt anything. An a re 


justify his own existence. 


| teacher in London to whom he was sent p 
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useless. He then went to Alfred Blume, and learned 
everything from him ; except of course the English 
language, which he had to work out for himself 
while still labouring under the idea that great tone 
necessitated the demoralisation of words. He recalled 
Mr. Dooley’s comment on the music of Richard 
Strauss : ‘You can’t sing it, but you can cough it’ A 
singer with a feeling for words had somewhat similar 
sensations when he heard the prostitution of the 
English language which prevailed at that time, and 
was even considered the right thing. 

He then related how Dr. William Aikin, who had 
often discussed with him the parlous state of affairs 
with regard to the singing of English, came to him 


, a few years ago and suggested the starting of the 


Society with three great objects in view : 


1. To bring singing teachers and others interested 
in singing together for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 


2. Thereby to arrive at the truth of common 
principles. 


3. To raise an English School of Singing founded 
on the English language, capable of appealing 
through words as well as music. 


The Society had worked steadily for four years. 
It comprised not only singers and singing teachers, 
but others who with their knowledge were able to throw 
light upon the subject. He mentioned especially 
Dr. Mott and his high position in the medical world, 
who was constantly at the meetings, explaining to 
them the psychological and physiological matters that 
were so important in the development of singers. He 
referred also to others who, though not engaged in 
the singing profession, gave assistance to the Society 
by their special knowledge from other points of view. 
There were also composers and singers of great 
variety. 

The Society met once a month (except in vacation 
time), discussing thoroughly subjects in connection 
with the advancement of English singing. The 
discussions had been almost entirely on purely 
technical questions, and he thought that the improve- 
ment which had taken place in English pronunciation 
in the English opera, and the trouble singers were 
taking to raise the standard, were in great measure due 
to the influence of the Society’s members. But one 
great result of the discussions was that they were 
now in a position to state more or less definitely how 
they proposed to found a School of English Singing 
upon the basis of the English language. 

He enumerated a long list of the objects which the 
Society had in view : 


= 


. To gather all that was known and understood, 
physiological and psychological, for the 
promotion of the art. 


te 


.To prove that an English basis was right for 
English singing and not a foreign one. 


Ww 


- To insist that the English language forming the 
basis should be in its finest form. 


4. To establish uniformity in teaching. 

5. To insist upon composers studying the need of a 
fine English text. 

6. To revise translations. 

7. To further English opera. 

8. To establish an authority above commercialism. 

9. To use their influence in favour of English 


singing. 


Among these he especially pointed to the following : 


1. As regards foreign teachers, they had no idea of 
engaging in an anti-foreign movement. None 
owed more to foreign teachers than he did,— 
and he specially mentioned Alfred Blume and 
Francis Korbay,—nor had better friends among 
them. Their object was only to show that they 
had in their own hands a system of national 
teaching of which the English language was 
to be the very foundation. 


. Uniformity of teaching would be attempted as far 
as possible, and with that in view it was 
intended to issue an elementary primer which 
would go through the process of careful 
examination and revision by the Society. 


3. The English opera they had very much at heart. 
Equipment for that was always one of their 
leading objects, and they had very ambitious 
views on the subject. 

4. They hoped also to be able to bring influence to 
bear upon the subject of the better education of 
English singers. 


to 


With all these in view they had decided that the 
present time was opportune to suggest a complete 
revision of the system of existing institutions. They 
were undoubtedly on the edge of a new era in many 
respects, and especially in the art of music. Their 
action had taken the form of a printed circular of 
‘Recommendations.’ This circular had been sent to 
all the leading musical institutions in England and 
the Colonies, and they had already had encouraging 
indications from some of these in the shape of 
inquiries. They could give an assurance of most 
loyal support to institutions who saw their way 
to make any of the reforms advocated. So far 
as they could judge, the necessity of founding a 
school of their own upon the principles laid down 
would probably not arise. 

They had asked the Press to come and hear the 
result of their four years’ hard work, and were inviting 
its help. He felt a great hope that if the Press 
approved and joined in the movement, that evening 
might be a turning-point for the whole art of singing 
in England. 


Mr. WALTER FORD explained the printed ‘ Recom- 
mendations,’ re-stating many of the arguments of his 

aper (which is given above), upon which the document 

ad been framed. He concluded by saying that the 
suggestions were idealistic, as all suggestions should 
be, but they were not Utopian or impracticable. 
They would be found practical, even if they required 
alteration in the whole system of teaching. Moreover, 
they would pay. There had never been a truly 
English school of singing in this country, and its 
benefits would soon arouse public appreciation. 

Mr. BEN DavIiEs spoke for the good feeling that 
had invariably ruled in the Society, and he felt that it 
had certainly strengthened good-fellowship among 
English singers. It had opened their minds to the 
betterment of their art. A feeling that something was 
wrong with the present system had prevailed for a 
long time. What was to account for the number of 
promising pupils who failed altogether? How was it 
possible that humbugs and charlatans advertising 
‘the perfect singer in six months’ could impose upon 
so many people? He felt strongly that nobody should 
be allowed to teach without proper qualifications. 

In their Society they were always meeting with 
new ideas and new things to learn and practise. His 
own early difficulties had given him experience of the 
futility of the foreign teaching of English oratorio. 
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Mr. GILBERT WEBB, as a member of the Press 
present, responded cordially to the invitation of the 
Society to further the cause of an English school of 
singing. He had taken the greatest interest in singing 
for many years, and as a reviewer had collated most 
of the works on the subject, and was struck both by 
the earnestness of the writers and the contradictions 
of their various methods. Out of his long experience, 
he could say that good English singing was certainly 
exceptional. He regarded English as the most suitable 
language of any for opera. He felt sure the ‘ Recom- 
mendations’ were on the right basis. Revision had 
become necessary in most of our systems of education, 
and the vocal art was in itself distinct and peculiar, 
and one of the most difficult to teach. 

THE PRESIDENT (Sir Charles Stanford) said he 
strongly desired to do all in his power tosupport the 

‘Recommendations’ of the Society. There were two or 
three points upon which he laid particular stress : 

1. Elasticity in artistic training was essential. He 
felt that teachers should be free to discriminate 
in such a matter as the length and duration of 
lessons. 

2. Interchange of masters, in composition as well as 
in singing. It was most desirable that in every 
institution pupils should be enlightened by 
different points of view. They knew that in 
some foreign schools technique, ensemble, and 
phrasing were in separate hands. 

3. Another important point was the provision of a 
second study for students, for if an intended 
opera singer should fail in voice, his training 
ought to give him a good chance as an actor. 

Public prejudice in England was hard to beat, and 
there was always a leaning towards the voice without 
regard to the brains behind it. For his own part he 
derived most pleasure from singing that was marked 
by intelligence rather than by vocal perfection. He 
also laid stress on ensemble singing. 

Mr. H. COLLES said that although he preferred to 
express himself with the pen, he would like to thank 
the Society for an instructive evening in which he had 
learnt much. Hesaw inthe programme of the Society 
two main problems: The reform of institutions, and 
the bringing into line individual methods. Interchange 

of pupils would come about more easily when common 
principles had taken root, and he was assured that 
these common principles had now been reached by 
the Society. But there were many things before them 
difficult to break down: not only stone walls, but 
sandbag barricades. Hewas sure that all hiscolleagues 
would be in sympathy with the ideals of the Society. 


Dr. MCNAUGHT said he would do all he could to 
promulgate the views of the Society. The changes 
suggested were great, but they might in time be carried 
out. 

Dr. Mott drew a parallel between musical and 
medical education. The old system of teaching had 
long since given way to division into departments, 
and he thought that in singing as in everything else 
the proper distribution of the subjects was essential. 
He said that he had learnt much from the meetings 
of the Society. 

Dr. PERCY BUCK said that it was a strange thing 
that almost every organist was expected to be able to 
train singers. He and other organ students, during 
their training, had attempted to take up singing as 
a second study, but it was a failure because what 
they wanted to know, the technics of singing, was 
unobtainable. The singing-masters either could not, 
or would not, teach them that. So they gave it up. 
He thought that delegation of the primary technique 


them for 
from the shorter period, instead of awarding them 
to new students. 
and unifying the work of a group of teachers 
should not be an insuperable one so long as the 
system which they have to develop is thoroughly 
mapped out and, of course, sincerely accepted by 
all concerned. 
some other time on this and many other points. 





vocal education. There was a rooted inefficiency with 
regard to technics among English teachers. The 
physiological and psychological authorities in the 
Society had always been ready to explain and suggest 
what might be helpful in practice, and what impressed 
him most was the impersonal and unselfish earnestness 
of the discussions. 





Is it a practicable scheme, and is the present 
moment an opportune one for its public discussion ? 
These and numerous other questions and doubts 
arise in the mind of anyone making the acquaint- 
ance of the manifesto and its explanatory amplifica- 
tion for the first time. It is fair to presume that 
during the four years of the evolution of the Society 
many such questions have been probed and objec- 
tions satisfactorily met. Does the particular method 
of the promotion of the scheme give due or 
any credit to the Schools for what they have 
accomplished under existing and not very 
favourable conditions for the pursuit of artistic 
ideals? The best work of the Schools has not 
been achieved merely by two half-hour lessons a 
week. Verdi's ‘ Falstaff,’ which not long ago was so 
admirably given by the R.C.M. students, was not 
prepared on this starvation allowance. This 
performance, and other similar undertakings of 
the R.A.M., called for and obtained much close 
and sympathetic collaboration of the kind pleaded 
for by the Society. We mention all this in the 
hope that no prejudice may arise against the 
Schools on account of supposed slackness in 
developing their singers. 

It will be observed that the reforms advocated 
do not demand a change of staff, but a change of 
system and a considerable expansion of the usual 
period of preparation. Here we are faced with 
the vital economic factor: What will it all cost, 
and where is the money to come from? The best 
students are often the most impecunious, and their 
concern is to earn rather than to spend. It 
would be well for the Society to investigate 


closely this aspect of its proposals, and to issue a 


statement. 
The period of Scholarships, which is generally for 


only three years, is no obstacle to an expansion 
to five or more years if it is found desirable— 


because obviously it is always possible to renew 
students who emerge promisingly 


The difficulty of co-ordinating 


There is much more to be said 


It will ‘be remarked that the membership 


(limited to sixty) of the Society is at present 
confined to the male sex. 
lack of appreciation of the value of the opinion of 
lady vocalists and teachers: in fact, ladies were 
invited to one of the first dinners, and their 
opinion sought. The suggestion is that they should 
form a separate society, and that occasional con- 


This does not imply any 





to teachers who understood it, was one of the needs of 









ferences of the two bodies should take place. 
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THE ORGAN AS A SOLO INSTRUMENT. 
By BERNARD JOHNSON. 


That the organ as a solo instrument for purely 
concert purposes has come to stay is an incontrovertible 
fact, however regrettable this may appear to those 
organists who hold the view that the organ should be 
regarded simply and solely as an aid to divine 
worship. One has only to look round at the number 
of large instruments which have been erected in 
concert halls during the last few years in order to 
realize how strong a hold the movement has succeeded 
in establishing in this country. To quote only the 


given opening recitals: Albert Hall, Nottingham ; 
City Hall, Hull ; Rochdale Town Hall ; Victoria Hall, 
Sheffield ; De Montfort Hall, Leicester ; Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh, &c. ; all of which have been opened during 
the last five years or so. 

The list does not pretend to be in any way 
exhaustive. 

It is probably safe to assert that every single 
concert-player in the country at present has been 
at some time or another a church organist. Many 
combine the two offices, so that the probabilities 
are that there is on the part of the concert-playing 
fraternity a profound sympathy with and understanding 
of the church-player’s many trials and difficulties. 
But what of the reverse side of the picture? It is to 
be feared that many, if not most, church organists 
regard the concert-player as a trickster of the deepest 
dye—as a man who deliberately ‘lowers the dignity 
of the instrument,’ whatever that high-sounding 
phrase may mean; in short, as one for whom the 
chances of ultimate salvation are of the smallest. It 
is to correct that impression (formed, it is to be feared, 
by a course of regular non-attendance of concert 
recitals) that this article is written. 

As a proof of this lack of sympathy with, and even 
understanding of, the position, let us first consider what 
happens when a concert appointment is to be made. 
The authorities of the town or city concerned call in the 
services of three or four of the heads of the profession 
—men whose names command universal respect as 
having attained fame in some one or more branches 
of the art, not necessarily in organ-playing. These 
eminent gentlemen proceed to draw up a scheme 
under which the competition shall be held and the 
award made. Here is a scheme which was actually 
adopted to decide the question of an important 
appointment which fell vacant a short time ago : 


(1) To arrange and play a classical overture ; 

(2) To play two or three pieces of the candidate’s 
own choice ; 

(3) To improvise upon a given theme ; 

(4) To read a passage of music at sight ; and 

(5) To read from vocal score. 


It is difficult to speak with respect of a scheme 
which, while admirable as a test of fitness to hold 
a church appointment, is quite unsuitable in the 
case of the concert-player. Its defects are twofold— 
those of omission and those of commission. Let us 
place them side by side and see how they look. The 
scheme applies no sort of test of a man’s répertoire, 
its variety and extent (a most important point), 
but insists on skill in improvising (which is quite 
unessential). It makes no inquiry as toa candidate’s 
power of drawing up an interesting programme 
having due regard to variety of tone- and key-colour, 
but it demands proficiency in reading at sight (which 


ability to write intelligent, grammatical, and illumi- 
nating notes on his pieces ; but—he must be able to 


read from vocal score! Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that in the case of filling such an appointment 
as I have in my mind, the probabilities are that when 
the preliminary process of weeding out has been 
performed, the candidates left in for the final test are 
men with some sort of a record of service or with some 
academic distinction to show, so that something more 
than a test of mere musicianship would seem to be 
required. If 1 am engaging a cook I should go for 
the person who could cook and serve a good dinner, 
not for the candidate who could juggle cleverly with 
the fire-irons. The presumption is, indeed, that the 
time spent in attaining and perfecting herself in this 
difficult art would prove to be so much time robbed 
from the adequate performance of those duties which 
she had undertaken to discharge. 

Destructive criticism is of course the easiest thing” 
in the world to accomplish, and therefore I venture to 
indicate the lines upon which a man with concert 
experience and sympathy would probably have worked 
had he been called in to advise: (1) To arrange and 
play a classical overture ; (2) to submit beforehand, 
say, thirty programmes with analytical notes on the 
pieces ; (3) to play three or four of those pieces, the 
choice to lie with the adjudicators, and their selection 
to have been notified to each candidate, say, 
twenty-four hours before the test took place. Thus 
the candidate would be tested in precisely those 
points on which his work would subsequently be 
judged in public—viz., the wideness and variety of 
his répertoire, his skill in performance, his power of 
drawing up an interesting, well-contrasted programme, 
and his skill in writing analytically. 

If, then, the point may be regarded as established 
that there is need for a fuller appreciation of the 
concert-player’s position on the part of the church 
organist, let us proceed to examine what are precisely 
his aims and objects. 


THE IDEAL ORGAN, 


Without entering too closely into details, it may be 
stated broadly that an instrument of some sixty 
speaking stops, provided that tonal balance and colour 
be well thought out, should be sufficiently large for 
all practical requirements. Essential points are that 
there should be plenty of diapason tone (the charac- 
teristic organ tone), because: (1) The instrument will 
in all likelihood be required for use in combination 
with an orchestra on occasions; and (2) the ideal 
concert programme (of which more later) #zws¢ always 
include specimens of the best polyphonic music, which 
is by no means the property only of the church player, 
and which demands diapason tone. 

Great care should be taken in distributing the 
orchestral tone-colour as between the various manuals, 
so that wood-wind effects should be grouped on one, 
string effects on another, &c., instead of having the 
stops arranged haphazard. Extraordinary prejudices 
still exist in some quarters against the inclusion of sub- 
and super-octave couplers, against the balanced swell 
pedal, and against the employment of such orchestral 
devices as timpani, &c. Space does not permit of a 
full discussion of these interesting questions, but 
taking the three points in the order mentioned, I 
would merely say that sub- and super-octaves are 7o/ 
employed primarily to add to the ensemble in for 
passages, but are of enormous help in orchestral 
transcriptions ; that I have never yet heard an 
argument in favour of the barbarous old pump-handle 
swell as opposed to the balanced swell which could be 
regarded as at all convincing ; and that on logical 





a concert-player ought never to have to do). It 
concerns itself not at all with the question of a man’s 





grounds, if you include the orchestral oboe, orchestral 
flute, &c., why bar the timpani? The argument that 
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instruments of percussion are capable of being put to 
vulgar use really does not apply, for there are players 
who use the piccolo vulgarly, and yet one finds the 


piccolo stop included even in the staidest specification. 


ON PROGRAMMES, 


It has been already stated that no concert pro- 
gramme can be considered completely good unless 
what is known as pure organ music be fully 
represented. This point should be insisted on 
because, if the polyphonic style be totally missing, 
a player loses an opportunity of securing what is 
the great desideratum in programme-building, viz., 
variety ; and this quite apart from artistic considera- 
tions. But here is precisely where a_ concert 
programme has the advantage over a church recital 
programme—that a far wider field is open to the 
player from the very nature of the circumstances 
under which the music is heard. There is much 
excellent light music for the organ which can and 
should be played in concert halls, and it seems to me 
to be every bit as inartistic to confine oneself to any 
one style in a concert hall as it is for a church player 
to introduce light, secular music into a church pro- 
gramme. My quarrel would be just as sharp with a 
man who gave a programme consisting entirely of 
orchestral arrangements and ‘pretties’ as with one 
who fed his audience ona diet of Bachand Rheinberger 
undiluted. Not long ago I was present at a church 
organ opening, and listened to four Bach fugues in 
succession: a fifth was set down to follow, but I joined 
the stream of disappointed parishioners flowing west- 
ward. Turning to questions of key contrast, here is 
another example of how zo¢ to do things. A recent 
programme given by a recitalist of some considerable 
experience began as follows: Sonata in E? minor, 
Rheinberger; Allegretto in E?, Wolstenholme ; 
‘St. Anne’ Fugue, Bach. Here the items killed each 
other by reason of want of contrast as regards key. 
By the time the Bach Fugue was begun the ear was 
sick of the very sound of E?, with the result that the 
Fugue, though ably played, not only missed its effect, 
but became a veritable torture of monotony. The 
aim all along must be for variety: variety of tonal 
colour (how seldom does a player let us hear the 
diapasons on the Great Organ uncoupled !), variety in 
the treatment of the Pedal (there are players who 
never spare us the boom of the 16-ft. all through a 
programme), variety of style, key, speed, strength of 
tone, &c. It is only by taking most careful thought 
of all these considerations that a programme ‘ comes 
out’ well. Although it does not exactly come 
within the scope of this article, it may perhaps 
be permissible to protest here against the growing 
practice on the part of our church organist brethren 
of trespassing upon our preserves by introducing 
much light music into their churches. Much of this 
music should surely never be heard within the four 
walls of a place of worship: it is avowedly secular. 


ON ‘ ARRANGEMENTS.’ 


Here one is treading on highly controversial 
ground, but before coming to grips with the subject 
let me make good one broad argument if I can. An 
old and valued friend, a church organist and a purist 
in every sense, condemned arrangements root and 
branch in the course of a recent conversation. I 
asked him what music he used on the frequent 
occasions of marriages and deaths among his congre- 
gation : he was bound to admit that ‘O rest in the 
Lord,’ the two funeral and wedding marches, and the 


one of them arrangements. So that the principle has 
long been admitted, and has indeed been carried 
into practice even among church organists. Upon 
what logical grounds, therefore, can the objection to 
arrangements rest—as such? The art of the modern 
builder has made possible a fairly adequate present. 
ment of many great masterpieces which could not even 
have been attempted on the organ twenty years ago, 
Upon what grounds shouid the player refuse to follow 
where the builder leads? Let it not be thought that 
the contention is that an arrangement can be anything 
but, in fact, an arrangement: the very word implies 
compromise. But 1 do most emphatically contend 
that in the many towns and cities where the oppor- 
tunity of hearing an orchestra occurs very seldom the 
city organ can become a great educational medium if 
used intelligently in this direction. At Nottingham 
we have gone even a step further : we are fortunate in 
having several very excellent concert pianoforte players 
here, and performances of no fewer than twelve of the 
great pianoforte concertos have been heard, the organ 
filling in the orchestral accompaniment. These works 
would never have been heard at all in their original 
form. It should be remembered too that, after all, the 
literature for the organ is extremely limited, and when 
a man has to play frequently in the same town, if all 
arrangements were to be eschewed he would be hard 
pressed for a répertoire. On the other hand, if an 
organist finds himself placed where frequent and 
regular orchestral performances are available, there 
is less reason to include arrangements in his 
programmes. 


ON TRICKS, 


No instrument lends itself more readily than does 
the organ, unfortunately, to cheap and vulgar effects. 
The perpetual use of the tremolo stop, startling 
dynamic changes, vulgar registering designed to catch 
momentary attention and applause—this 1s all stock-in- 
trade only too easy to acquire. With such things 
this article has nothing to do, inasmuch as one is 
pre-supposing all along that the ‘ man-at-the-wheel’ is 
an artist anda seriousmusician. But certain little aids 
to good results are still looked at askance by many 
players. Suchan one is the device known as ‘ thumb- 
ing.’ In cases where this is designed to suggest, say, 
a passage on the horns, and if it can be done smoothly, 
what possible objection can there be to the use of 
the device? Like many other good things, it can 
easily be overdone, and a man’s sense of the fitness of 
things and his good taste must be the final arbiter. 
My point is that if a legitimate effect is secured it is 
no trick: it only becomes so when it is employed for 
the sake of ‘ showing off’ —an altogether contemptible 
thing. Broadly it may be stated that no device which 
secures the composer’s intention can rightly be 
regarded as atrick. An instance of what I mean was 
rather strikingly illustrated the other day by the 
remark of a brother organist who plays upon a two- 
manual instrument, and who told me that he could 
not play the well-known Andantino of Lemare because 
the dulciana on his Great organ was too loud for an 
accompaniment to the oboe on the Swell. We were 
at the organ, and I was able to show him that the 
4-ft. flute on the Great, which happened to be a 
very quiet one, played an octave lower, gave the 
composer’s exact intentions even more truthfully than 
the 8-ft. dulciana would have done, inasmuch as 
the little counter-melody could then be thumbed 
exactly as written for a three-manual organ. His 
remark was, ‘ Oh, but that is a bit of a trick, isn’t it? 

I contend that the means were fully justified by the 





usual music trotted out on these occasions were every 


effect obtained. 
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A WORD TO OURSELVES, 


One of the greatest dangers which beset a concert- 
layer who has to keep a large audience interested 
for an entire evening, 1s to sacrifice the composer’s 
intentions in favour of mere brilliance of technique. 
He is apt to forget that he is out to interpret greater 
intellects than his own, and he is tempted to think 
that the audience wishes to hear what Mr. Blank 
can do, rather than what John Sebastian Bach has 
to say. I have heard some players rattle off a 
Bach fugue at breakneck speed, and the irreverence 
of the proceeding has more than sufficed to 
iscount any pleasure derived from the technique 

layed. It is to be feared, too, that this is the 
reason why even the great players give us only some 
six or seven of the larger fugues-—viz., those which 
can be treated in a manner which serves to display 
the player’s finger and pedal dexterity. How seldom 
one hears, for example, the noble B minor Fugue 
with its magnificent Prelude! Is it because there is 
here no chance of display? If only we could endow 
ourselves with an imagination sufficiently vivid to 
visualise the figure of the great Cantor seated among 
the audience, and could persuade ourselves, further, 
that we must face him after the performance, surely 
our playing would often gain in point of dignity and 
reverence ! 

It is like ploughing the sands to attempt to lay down 
a line of demarcation beyond which one should not go 
in the direction of the lighter literature now at our 
disposal for concert purposes. A man’s own good 
taste (I had almost written good breeding) must 
decide that question. But I trust that enough has 
been said to indicate the lines upon which those of us 
who are in charge of large concert organs are working, 
and I suggest that the time has come when the art of 
the concert-player should definitely be accorded a 
‘place in the sun,’ and should be regarded as separate 
and distinct from that of his church brother. Then, 
and then only, we shall be spared the spectacle 
of the church musician playing light and trivial 
voluntaries, and the equally distressing sight of the 
concert-player conscientiously grinding out unrelieved 
Bach and Rheinberger to empty benches. 


COMMENTS FROM AN ORGAN LOFT. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 


Mr. Bernard Johnson’s article contains much that 
badly needed saying, and I feel pretty sure that 
organists generally, both of the concert and church 
breeds, will heartily agree with him, save in one or two 
matters of detail. For example, he expresses a fear 
that ‘many, if not most, church organists regard the 

acert-player as a trickster of the deepest dye—as 
#man who deliberately “lowers the dignity of the 
instrument.”’ He may rest assured that we church 
organists have nothing but admiration and sympathy 
for the work of the best concert organists. Most 
of us feel that the average pianoforte recitalist, 
who gets through a season by ringing the changes 
on a Chopin selection, a couple of Beethoven 
sonatas, a Bach dis-arrangement, and a few other 
standing dishes, with a small group of Debussy, 
Ravel, or Scriabin, just to show his up-to-dateness, 
has an easy task, both mentally and physically, beside 
the municipal organist, who plays at least weekly, 
during the greater part of the year, rarely repeats 
items, and shows an amount of musicianship, taste, 
and resource in his adaptations of pianoforte and 
orchestral works that is demanded of no other 
executant. But all concert organists are not so 
conscientious as Mr. Johnson. There are some, by no 








means a negligible minority, who still ‘ tickle the ears 
of the groundlings’ with representations of church 
services or concerts on lakes interrupted by various 
kinds of bad weather—always, however, including 


thunder. Before me lies the programme of a recital 
given by a well-known concert-player, containing an 
item descriptive of episodes on board ship, including 
of course a storm (again not without thunder) and a 
hymn of thanksgiving sung by the relieved mariners 
(can’t you hear them at it?) played on the vorxr 
celeste, that stop being evidently regarded as the best 
imitation of the tones produced by Jack in his devouter 
moments. If Mr. Johnson were at my elbow, I could 
show him other programmes of concert recitals 
(played, I regret to say, in that musical North of 
England behind which London is fondly supposed to 
lag) that would make him as indignant as they make 
us church organists. 

Consider the position of the latter in this respect. 
He is generally, by education and environment, a 
musician of serious tastes. Often he has a small or 
indifferent organ. Compelled to earn the bulk of his 
income by teaching or business, he has little time to 
acquire or maintain a brilliant technique. He has, 
however, at his fingers’ ends a fair repertory of 
genuine organ music of a good and serious kind, 
suitable for playing in connection with services. If 
he gives occasional recitals, he probably bears in 
mind (as Mr. Johnson rightly thinks he should) that 
he is playing in a church and not in a concert hall, 
and will moderate his transports accordingly. When 
a concert recitalist of the baser type visits his town, 
plays on an organ with ten times the tonal and 
mechanical resources of his own modest instrument, 
and brings down the house with some kind of 
storm, Batiste’s ‘Andante in G,’ the ‘William Tell’ 
Overture, or Variations on ‘The old folks at home’ 
(I have seen these four in one programme !), can we 
wonder at the poor church organist feeling somewhat 
discouraged and bitter? For the man in the pew on 
Sunday was perhaps the man in the Town Hall on 
Saturday. I can hear him saying, as he leaves the 
church during a piece of real organ music, ‘ Organ- 
playing! You should have heard that chap at the 
Town Hall last night! Made the organ speak, he 
did, abso/ufely. Played a storm, too——you could 
fairly imagine yourself out in it: almost made me 
turn me coat collar up, ’twas so real. I don’t reckon 
anything of this chap at the church,—dry, J call him.’ 


I do not think this is an exaggeration of the popular 
state of mind on the subject. In the matter of music 
the public knows what it likes, but it knows little else. 
It is not given to discrimination. An organ recital 7s 
an organ recital: if the recital of A pleases and 
excites, and that of B seems tame in comparison, the 
public is quite sure that B is in every way far inferior 
to A. If church organists ever feel inclined to say 
hard things of concert organists, it is because of the 
ad captandum programmes of a section of the latter. 
At the same time, let it be admitted handsomely that 
the conscientious church organist suffers in the same 
way from some of his own craft. What is the good of 
the organist of St. Praxed’s trying hard to get his 
congregation to appreciate the best of organ music, 
when his rival at St. Abinadab’s round the corner has 
no other aim than ‘to give the public what it likes,’ 
and being under the impression that the public likes 
slush, ladles it out accordingly? If he of St. Praxed’s 
dare whisper a word of protest he is accused of 
showing jealousy of a popular rival. 

Mr. Johnson’s criticisms and suggestions as to 
the methods of testing applicants for the post 
of concert organist are very much to the point. 
The usual methods of filling a church appointment 
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also leave much to be desired. If the post} After all, a concert organ is an organ, and it seems 


is one at which recital work or voluntary playing 


are prominent features, the applicant’s repertory should 
be tested in some such way as that suggested by 
Mr. Johnson. 
voluntaries (or recital programmes), and should be 
prepared to play a selection from the list at reasonable 
notice. His ability in choir-training and accom- 
panying should when practicable be tested by a visit 


to his church by a competent critic, who should of 


course be acquainted with such data as the quality of 
the choir material, specification of the organ, and other 
local peculiarities. 

It is good to find Mr. Johnson contending for the 
inclusion of pure organ music in concert programmes. 
We might add to his reasons the fact that no single 
instrument is so well able to render complex 
polyphonic music as the organ, on account of the help 
afforded by the pedals, and also because it is the only 
instrument that can sustain any number of parts for 
an unlimited time. 

As to transcriptions, the conscientious objectors 
known to Mr. Johnson must surely be among the last 
survivors of what will soon be a species of musical 
dodo. The R.C.O. has long since changed its ban 
into a blessing, and the artistic transcription of good 
music no longer needs any apology. 

THE SUPPLY OF REAL ORGAN MUSIC. 

But I fancy many of my church colleagues will be 
inclined to join issue with Mr. Johnson when he 
defends the use of transcriptions by bringing forward 
the well-worn allegation that ‘the literature of the 
organ is extremely limited.’ I have heard this said 
many times, but can never get anything in the way of 
evidence beyond the fact that Beethoven, Mozart, 
Wagner, and a few other classical composers wrote no 
organ music. This is true, but quite immaterial. 
The fact remains that there is a very large organ 
literature of the highest class. If we examine the 
published lists of recital programmes we see little 
evidence of this, I admit. But, for the matter of that, 
if we study a hundred pianoforte or vocal recital 
programmes, we shall come to the conclusion that 
there is not, and never has been, much good pianoforte 
music, or more than a few score of good songs. 
Organists, like too many of their brothers and sisters 
of the concert platform (and even of the conductor’s 
desk), prefer the safe and easy game of follow-my- 
leader to the troublesome and ungrateful réle of 
pioneer. 

Evidence? Take one organ composer only—Widor. 
He composed ten Symphonies. The general level of 
achievement is very high, and many of the movements 
are amongst the finest things in organ music. How 
many of our concert organists draw on him for 
anything but the Pontifical March of No. 1, the 
Finale of No. 2, the Scherzo, Andante Cantabile, 
and Finale of No. 4, and the first movement, 
Allegretto, and Toccata of No. 5? Portions of the 
magnificent No. 6 are sometimes heard (more, I think, 
in churches than in concert halls, though it is concert 
music of the finest); but it is safe to say that 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 1o are practically unknown in 
England. Nos. 9 and 10 have some dry pages, 
perhaps, but I am convinced that in 7 and 8 
(especially the former) we have movements that are 
worthy of being placed among the finest things in 
music (in music, not merely organ music). Most 
of these Widor works demand for their proper 
presentation the two things that all concert organists 
have,—fine instruments and brilliant technique. The 
average church organist, as I said above, has rarely 
both, for obvious reasons. Clearly, it is ‘up to’ the 


The candidate should submit a list of 


to me that one of the most useful things a concer; 
player can do in the educational line is to traiy 
the public in the appreciation of real organ music 
I know the objection that will be raised at once: 
* The bulk of such music is fitted rather for the church 
than the concert-hall.’ I maintain that there js ; 
great mass of fine organ music fit for both church 
and concert purposes, with a still further supply for 
concert use only, and (speaking as a diligent studen: 
for years of recital programmes as published in the 
musical press) I am sure that most church and concert 
organists have so far done little more than touch the 
fringe of it. More evidence? Rheinberger wr 
twenty Sonatas and about a hundred short piece 
besides two Concertos and a Suite, and a set of pieces 
for strings and organ. All his music is fit for church 
use, and quite one-half of the sonata movements and 
detached pieces would serve admirably for that serious 
part of concert programmes which Mr. Johnson 
advocates. How many of our concert organists use 
even a tenth part of it? Many of the beautiful 
Choral-Improvisations of Karg-Elert are as fit for the 
concert-hall as for the church (the title-page expressly 
states that the pieces are for this dual use); and the 
same remark applies to his fine and original Ten 
Pieces (Op. 86), the extraordinarily beautiful Fugue, 
Canzona, and Epilogue (Op. 85, No. 3), based largely 
on the ancient intonation to the Nicene Creed 
(the Epilogue is for organ, violin solo, and four-part 
female chorus), the Symphonic Chorals, and to such 
interesting works as the ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ for 
organ, solo violin, soprano solo, and chorus, the 
‘ Benedictus ’ for organ, four solo voices, chorus, and 
harp (or pianoforte), the Fantasia on ‘ Nun ruhen alle 
Wald’ for organ, violin, and soprano solo. The 
last-named was given at the Royal College of Music 
some years ago, but I have heard of no other per- 
formance in this country, and very few of any other 
of the pieces just named. 


Turning to France, we find the splendid work 
of Louis Vierne, one of the outstanding figures in 
modern French music. Have our concert organists 
brought his three Symphonies to a_hearing— 
especially the wonderful No. 3? For the polyphonic 
part of a concert programme, what could be better 
than one of the six Preludes and Fugues of 
Saint-Saéns, or his two Fantasias (that in E flat 
is well-known, but the beautiful and far more subtle 
work in D flat is rarely heard), or the Marche 
Religieuse ? How many of our prominent recitalists 
who play the Gothic Suite of Boellmann ever give his 
second Suite a chance, or his Fantasia in A? This 
last is one of the most attractive and polished pieces 
of modern French organ music, full of delicate 


colouring and beautifully developed. I do ia 
remember seeing it in more than one Engli 
programme. It would be easy for me to exceed the 


space at my disposal with a list of fine works, that, 
judging from the only evidence available (the published 
programmes) are neglected by the very players who 
have the best opportunity of popularising them. 


I must, however, say one word on behalf of 
modern English organ music. Space is limited, s0, 
at the risk of appearing invidious, I will mention 
two composers only, Lemare and Wolstenholme. 
These two gifted men have produced between 
them about 150 pieces, practically all suitable for 
concert use. I ask my readers to examine the pro- 
grammes published in the musical press for the past 
three months, and see, not how many times the 
composers’ ames appear, but by how many worss 
they are represented. I think the result will surprise 
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them, and cause wonder that the composers should 
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so decidedly touch the spot in writing a handful of 
ieces, and apparently nod when composing the rest. 
f they will go into the matter they will find that some 
of the best music of both men is known to a 
comparatively small circle. 
Twenty years ago the public needed education in 
orchestral music. The organist stepped into the 
breach and did as much as anybody to supply the 
want. Much has happened in those twenty years. 
In all but the smaller towns, there are ample 
opportunities of hearing orchestras ; the pianola and 
gramophone have arrived, and even the music-lover in 
a remote village can enjoy his after-dinner pipe to the 
— of ‘The ride of the Valkyries’ by turning a 
mandle, so to speak. Something else has happened 
too. The literature of the organ has been enormously 
enriched by composers of the highest standing in 
France, Germany, England, and Russia. Charity 
begins at home. Organists have done much for all 
sorts and conditions of music. Is it not time that they 
began to do more for that of their own instrument ? 


MISSIONARY WORK. 

All honour to the municipal organists who, like 
Mr. Johnson, realise their responsibilities in the 
matter of educating the public in all-round music. 
The performance of Pianoforte Concertos at the 
Nottingham City organ recitals is an example. of 
the best kind of missionary work,—better, surely, 
than the playing of arrangements of well-known 
orchestral items. After all, a city that is able to 
provide a big concert organ and a man to play it, is not 
likely to be quite starved in the matter of orchestral 
concerts. The concert organist’s educational oppor- 
tunities surely lie rather in the direction of bringing 
to his audience’s ears less familiar works, such 
as concertos, than in Wagner and other extracts 
which are not only well-known through frequent 
orchestral performance, but are fully represented 
in the pianola library. Mr. Johnson admits that 
where orchestral concerts are fairly frequent, 
‘there is less reason to include arrangements.’ 
But if the ‘literature of the organ is extremely 
limited, and there is no need for many orchestral 
arrangements, what is there left to play? I would 
suggest that, in addition to the concerto field, there 
is a great deal of unfamiliar modern pianoforte 
music that can be made very effective on a concert 
organ. Neglected old clavier pieces can also be 
rendered with delightful results. The public need 
familiarising with both these kinds of keyboard works. 


LIGHT MUSIC IN CHURCH. 


(4 Mr. Johnson protests against church organists 
weespassing on the concert organists’ preserves by 
playing light music, much of which ‘should never be 
heard within the four walls of a place of worship, 
because it is avowedly secular.’ 

I am not going to revive that never-to-be-settled 
question of what constitutes sacred or secular music. 
I would only point out that an organist giving a recital 
in a church quite apart from any religious ceremony 
may surely be allowed considerable latitude. What is 
needed is more differentiation between (a) music 
played as voluntaries ; (4) recitals given before or 
after a service, and which are therefore merely an 
extension of the voluntary; and (c) recitals given 
independently. In the first we should certainly be on 
the subdued and severe side, in the second we may 
relax, and in the third we may play practically any 
light music that is good, provided it is free from too 
aggressively secular associations. (An arrangement of 


a popular item that is going the round of the piano- 
organs, or the restaurant or theatre orchestras, is an 
example of the kind of thing that should be avoided, 
however good musically.) 

Would Mr. Johnson object to a church recitalist 
playing the Scherzo from Widor’s fourth Symphony, 
or Wolstenholme’s Sketch in G or Andantino in 
E flat, or Hollins’s Overtures in C major and 
C minor, or any of the scores of similar works by 
various composers? They are light, though good 
music ; but I fear they cannot be considered to 
be other than ‘avowedly secular.’ If the playing of 
them is poaching on the concert organists’ preserves, 
I fear many of us will go on being unrepentant 
marauders, though I hope we shall confine our offences 
to such occasions as (c) in the paragraph above. 

Finally, Mr. Johnson need be under no apprehen- 
sion as to the ‘ place in the sun’ of concert organists. 
They have it already, and are likely to find it even 
more roomy and balmy as time goes on. It is the 
church organist who is at present too often in the 
shade. But he is not jealous of his brilliant brother at 
the Town Hall. Both have many interests in common, 
the repertories of both overlap, and both have great 
opportunities and responsibilities in regard to the 
musical education of the public, from choir-boys up 
(or down) to town councillors. Is it too much to hope 
that they will fulfil their responsibilities in such a way 
as to increase public esteem not only for their 
instrument, but for its music? 





Occasional Wotes. 


—— 


The Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, at which were 
produced many notable works for more than half-a- 
century, have recently been acquired by Messrs. Eason 
for their stationery offices. Originally built in 1835 
as the Oil Gas Company offices, the buildings were 
remodelled by the late Joseph Robinson as the habitat 
of the Antient Concert Society—founded in 1834— 
and were inaugurated as the Antient Concert Rooms 
in 1843. It is well known that Mendelssohn specially 
scored ‘ Hear my Prayer’ for orchestra, at the request 
of Robinson, for the Antient Concerts; and it was 
duly performed in Dublin on December 21, 1848. 
Here also the Hibernian Catch Club—the oldest in 
Europe—held its meetings from 1843 to 1915. 


It is surely a sign of the decadence of music in 
Dublin that at present the Irish metropolis is without 
a concert hall. The Rotunda is a cinema show ; the 
old Royal University Buildings are no longer avail- 
able ; and the Antient Concert Rooms are gone. 
Moreover, Signor Simonetti (described on the bills 
as ‘the greatest master of the violin in the British 
Isles’) and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees are now playing 
nightly at the Bohemian Picture House, Phibsboro 
Road, with a ‘ star musical combination.’ 


A correspondent sends us the following ‘specimen 
of the unutterable musical newspaper rubbish we 
endure in Aberdeen’ : 

He has a virile, firm touch, and where ‘the poetic 
motion’ may be satisfactorily introduced the player does 
so with genuinely artistic feeling. As an unbiased 
exposition of the pianoforte music of the modern writer, 
Mr. Henderson’s recital could not have been improved 
upon. 

Probably not ; but why should he have to suffer this 
balderdash. Why does not the writer stick to ‘fires,’ 
and ‘inquests’? 
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Church and Organ Music. 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
On May 29, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, a very fine organ 
recital was given by Mr. T. H. Collinson, organist of the 
Cathedral and president of the Society. Mr. Collinson 
prefaced his recital with a short account of the Cathedral 
organ, a notable example of Father Willis’s work built in 
1879, with the enhancement of electro-pneumatic action 
and detached console, including ‘double-touch’ couplers, 
by the Hope-Jones Organ Company in 1897. The 
programme—the items of which had been selected by 
plebiscite—was one of exceptional interest, and the per- 
formance throughout was masterly in the highest degree. 
The following were the items selected by the Society: 
Prelude and Fugue (St. Anne’s), Bach; first Organ 
Concerto, Handel; Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique, 
Guilmant; Intermezzo, Hollins; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; 
Dithyramb, Harwood ; Finale from Symphony Pathetique, 
Tchaikovsky ; * Parsifal’ Vorspiel, Wagner. 





National hymn-music is a feature of the open-air 
Processions and Intercession services arranged by the 
Church League for Women’s Suffrage, the last of which 
takes place on July 8. The choir is under the direction 
of Mr. Martin Shaw, and Miss Rosabel Watson's orchestra 
is responsible for the accompaniments, besides playing an 
arrangement of Tallis’s fine ‘Third Mode Melody.’ It is 
good that the man on the pavement should make acquaint- 
ance with such splendid national tunes as ‘St. Patrick’s 
Breastplate,’ ‘ Martyrs,’ ‘ Rhuddlan,’ ‘ King’s Lynn,’ and 
others in the programme. 

A correspondence about a recent performance of Stainer’s 
* Crucifixion’ at East Retford has been sent to us. _ It is not 
important, but it illustrates aptly the folly of weuld-be critics 
who evidently do not know the elements of the subject about 
which they venture to write. The offender scornfully confesses 
that he does not understand what is meant by * balance and 
blend ’ in quartet singing! 


Mr. T. H. W. Armstrong has been elected to the Holroyd 
Music Scholarship (value £100 a year) at Keble College, 
Oxford. He was educated at H.M. Chapel Royal and the 
King’s School, Peterborough. He was recently appointed 
assistant organist of Peterborough Cathedral, and is a pupil of 
Dr. Haydn Keeton. 


Mr. A. G. Johnston, who was for twelve years organist 
and choirmaster of St. Mary’s Church, Dublin, has recently 
been ordained for the curacy of St. Ann’s Cathedral, Belfast. 
On June 14 he was the recipient of a valuable presentation 
from St. Mary’s. 





A new unaccompanied Mass for eight voices, composed 
by Sir George Henschel, was sung for the first time on 
June 1 at All Saints’, Margaret Street. The style is modern 
and chromatic, and the music is difficult. But it is impressive 
and devotional. 

The late Mr. E. C. Austen, an Eton master, who died on 
April 3, left £2,000 to King’s College, Cambridge, for the 
maintenance of the chapel service. 

ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church—Prelude in 
D flat, Chopin; March (Op. 71) and Finale, ‘ Pathetic 
Symphony,’ 7chazkousky. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Selfridge’s (two recitals)\—March, 
* Pomp and Circumstance’ (No. 1), Alear ; Choral Song 
and Fugue, Wesley; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Overture ‘Egmont,’ Scherzo Symphonique, 
Guilmant, 

Mr. A. E. H. Nickson, at St. Peter’s, Melbourne—Good 
Friday music from ‘ Parsifal,’ and ‘Seven Words from the 
Cross,’ Otto Malling. 

Mr. Frederick Richens, at First United Evangelical Church, 
Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A. (opening of new organ)—Allegro 
Appassionata (Sonata No. 5), Gwui/mant; Canzona, 
Wheeldon ; Romance in D flat, Zemare ; Concert Overture 





Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, at St. John’s, Red Lion Square— TI 
Theme and Variations in A, //esse ; Air and Variations, of th 
W. 7. Best ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach, igno 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three Prel 
recitals\—Marche aux Flambeaux, Gwzlmant ; Scherzo orga 
(Sonata No. 8), Ahetnberger ; March, Spohr; Overture, byt 
‘ Occasional Oratorio’; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, sive! 
Bach. the 

Mr. James Gray, at Dysart Parish Church—Benediction the | 
Nuptiale, Sazn¢-Sacns ; Overture, ‘Samson’ ; Prelude and new 
Fugue in D, Bach. first 

Mr. E. H. Sidebotham, at St. George’s, Worthing (two It 
recitals)}—Prelude on ‘Rockingham,’ /arry; Sonata, orga 
No. 1, Alendelssohn ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor obta 
and Fugue in E flat, Back ; Concerto in F, Handel ; s 
Ave Maria, Arcadelt-Liszt. § Gg: 

Mr. E. Roberts West, at St. Nicholas, Warwick (two whi 
recitals)—Overture in G, Zyou ; Fantasia, RX. P. Stewart; Ger 
Overture in C minor, Ho//ins ; Sursum Corda, £/var, in 3 

Mr. R. Woodthorpe Browne, at St. Catherine’s, Hatcham Can 
—Allegro from Sonata, Zi/gar; Barcarolle, Sterndale the 
Bennett ; Triumphal March, //o//ins ; ‘Ite Missa Est,’ The 
Lemmens, Bal 

Miss Elaine Rainbow, at (ueen’s Hall—Minuet, 7ours; and 
‘Le Carillon,’ Wolstenholme ; Prelude in C sharp minor, G. 
Rachmaninov. } ofc 

Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, at All Hallows, Bromley-by-Bow— has 
Marche Solennelle, J/a7//y; Postlude and Minuet, alsc 
Stuart Archer. con 

Mr. H. F. Ellingford, at Old Meeting Church, Birmingham tha 
—Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn; Finale from Sonata, to | 
Reubke ; Air varied, Thomas Adams; * Autumn,’ Lyons. it 

Mr. John E. Moore, at Shipley Parish Church—Fantasy wh 


* Dithyramb,’ Harwood ; Capriccio, /re/and. 
Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottingham 


Prelude, Macpherson ; Elegy, Bairstow ; Sonata, Elgar; | wit 
(three recitals)—Caprice Orientale, Zemare, March ona 


theme of Handel, Gui/mant; Canzona, /Vheeldon; has 
Overture in G, Lyon. sla 
Mr. W. Lynwood Farnam, at Emmanuel Church, Boston (two all, 
recitals)—Cantabile, Franch; third Symphony, Vierne; phi 
Minuet, Gigout ; (Bach recital)—three Choral Preludes, cor 
Toccata in C, Largo from fifth Violin Sonata, and Prelude hn} 
to ‘God’s time is the best’ (arranged for violin, harp, and wh 
organ), Trio-Sonata No. 1, Prelude and Fugue in G cot 
minor. wh 
Miss E. D. Tuck, at Highcliffe Church, Hants—Grand Cheer fin 
in D, Gut/mant; Cantiléne from Sonata in D minor, in 
Rheinberger; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sack; ex 
Intermezzo from Symphony No. 1, /Vidor. * 
APPOINTMENTS. he 
Mr. George Adams, late organist of All Saints’ Church, res 
Langport, to St. John’s Church, Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. no 
Mr. A. E. H. Nickson, of St. Peter’s, Melbourne, organist Be 
and choirmaster to St. John’s, Toorak. 
Mr. F. J. Nott, organist and choirmaster to St. Peter's, is 
Melbourne. is 
Sorensen. —— ———— —_—————— | wi 
Reviews. 


The Organ Works of John Sebastian Bach. Book xv ’ \ 
The Little Organ Book. Edited by Ivor Atkins, with an u 






introduction by Ernest Newman. A 
[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] M 
M. Widor, in his preface to Schweitzer’s ‘J. S. Bach,’ te 
speaking of the Chorale Preludes, mentions the difficulty he bs 
had in understanding certain passages. He felt that on one th 
page Bach was writing absolute music, and on the next by 
appeared to be expressing something in the nature of 4 by 
ogramme. Asking Schweitzer how one was to know what t 
idea lay behind such passages, he was told that a knowledge - 
of the words of the hymns would make all clear. : vi 
Many an English organist must have found himself in the 
same difficulty. He was probably well aware of the beauty of P 
the Preludes, but yet felt that somehow he had not got at } 
the true inwardness of the music. How could he, without tog 
a key? In many cases the chorale melody was so hidden 
by arabesques as to be all but indistinguishable, and generally P 





there was no more than a German title to help the player to 








in E flat, Faulhes. 





get at the idea that seemed to be at the back of the music. 
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There can be no greater testimony to the intrinsic beauty 
of these works of Bach than the fact that in spite of this 
ignorance of the melodies and the texts from which the 
Preludes usually derive their poetic bases, many of our 
organists have long since placed them among music which, 
by reason of a rare combination of technical finish, expres- 
siveness, and intimate nature, is for the most part outside 
the sphere of criticism. The growth of this appreciation of 
the Chorale Preludes will receive a decided impetus from the 
new Edition which Messrs. Novello are bringing out, the 
first volume of which lies before us. 

It may be said at once that it is exactly what English 
organists have required, but have so far been unable to 
obtain, either at home or from abroad,—a carefully edited 

sion of the Preludes, with each number preceded by the 

orale melody which it treats, and a verse of the hymn to 
which it was most frequently sung, the text being given in 
German and English. The harmonization of the melodies 
in all but a few cases is by Bach, and is chiefly from the 
Cantatas. The translations are from standard sources, 
the majority being from the pen of Caroline Winckworth. 
There are also some quaint specimens from ‘ Gude and Godly 

Ballates’ (1568) and Bishop Coverdale’s ‘ Goostly Psalmes 
and Spiritualle Songes’ of about the same date, while the Rev. 
G. R. Woodward’s valuable collection, ‘ Songs of Syon,’ has 
of course been drawn on. The editor, save in one instance, 
has adopted the Bach Society version of the music, and retains 
also Bach’s grouping of the notes, even though this is at times 
contrary tomodern custom. There is much in his contention 
that the original grouping often serves as a valuable clue 
to the phrasing. In the absence of authoritative slurring, 
it certainly seems advisable to hold fast to anything 
which may take its place. Most organists, too, will agree 
with Mr. Atkins that ‘these little Preludes should be 

rinted without the customary network of phrase-marks.’ 

at have some of us not suffered from certain German 
editions, wherein the editor, with Teutonic thoroughness, 
has divided and sub-divided the phrases, with slurs within 
slars, and dots cast round as if from a pepper-pot! After 
all, the Preludes are mostly constructed on short figures, the 
phrasing of which is obvious. Mr. Atkins has therefore 
contented himself with a dot to signify the release of the 
finger at the end of a phrase, or a short upright line in cases 
where the break should be more pronounced, and a 
comma at the end of each line of the choral in certain cases 
where the player might be likely unintentionally to tie the 
final note. He has also retained the old use of the pause 
in this connection. The registration suggested is invariably 
excellent, and the editor has done well to point out 
in his prefatory remarks on the subject, that many of 
the Preludes sound equally well loud or soft, and lend 
themselves to great variety of treatment. In this, as in other 
respects, Mr. Atkins is particularly to be commended for 
not having unduly dotted the ‘i’s’ and crossed the ‘t’s.’ 
Bach has suffered a good deal from over-editing. 
_ Mr. Emest Newman contributes a long Introduction which 
is an important addition to the literature of the subject. It 
is in three parts, the first being historical, the second dealing 
with the various forms used by Bach, and the third with the 
poetical, pictorial, and symbolical side of the works. We 
note, by the by, a slight difference between him and the 

(or on a small point. Mr. Newman says that ‘ for a full 
inderstanding of the Preludes, it is necessary to be acquainted 
not only with the chorale melody and Bach’s form, but with 
the whole of the words of the hymns.’ (The italics are his.) 
Mr. Atkins admits that ‘the ideal course would have been 
to have given the hymns in their entirety,’ but says that this 
course was impossible owing to the great length of some of 
them. ‘ Fortunately, however,’ he goes on, ‘as with English 
hymns, the first verse gives a very fair idea of the drift of the 
hymn.’ As Mr. Newman quotes some striking instances of 
the first verse being misleading, it seems a pity that a 
compromise was not effected in such cases by printing the 
verses that mattered most. 

Mr. Newman does not dwell unduly on the pictorial side 
of the Preludes. He draws attention to a few of the more 
striking examples, and refers the reader to the pages of 
Schweitzer and Pirro for fuller particulars. 

It may be questioned whether this feature of the Chorale 
Preludes was so much lost sight of by Spitta or Mosewius as 
1s generally supposed. Mr. Newman says that Spitta ‘ was 








unable or unwilling to see many illustrations of it that are 
patent enough to us,’ and that Mosewius, ‘though insisting 
strongly on it, . . failed to see that what was 
true of the vocal music was true of the instrumental 
works also.’ It may be suggested that Spitta did not 
dwell on the int because it was too obvious (even 
for him), and that Mosewius drew attention to the tone- 
painting in the vocal works because its presence there was 
somewhat of an innovation, whereas in the organ works it 
was a convention. Mr. Newman quotes Ziegler, one of 
Bach’s pupils, as saying that ‘his master always urged on 
him the importance of playing the Chorales not merely as 
music but ** according to the tenor of the words.”’ 

Many of Bach’s predecessors and contemporaries wrote 
Chorale Preludes in which the tone-painting is as obvious 
as that of John Sebastian himself. In his Prelude on 
‘Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schaar,’ and in certain settings 
of ‘Vom Himmel hoch,’ Bach employs scale-passages to 
depict the angelic flights. Buttstedt (1666-1727) uses the 
same material in dealing with the subject,—indeed, the 
opening and closing passages of his Prelude on ‘Vom 
Himmel kam’ is perhaps more successful pictorially than 
Bach’s. Hanff (1630-1706), Lubeck (1654-1740), Tunder 
(1614-67), Walther (1684-1748), and others, wrote 
Preludes in which attempts to illustrate the words are 
obvious, and sometimes surprisingly successful. Occasionally 
they wrote sets of Variations dealing with the sentiments of 
the verses in order. Even Pachelbel at times forsook the 
somewhat mechanical form that bears his name, and became 
descriptive. (See, as perhaps the best example, his delicious 
little piece on ‘ Vom Himmel hoch,’ wherein he treats the 
pastoral side of Christmas. ) 

John Caspar Vogler (1697-1765) wrote a long Prelude on 
the Passion Chorale, ‘ Jesu Leiden, Pein und Tod,’ which 
in idiom, richness of arabesque, and intensity of expression, 
recalls so strongly Bach’s ‘O Mensch, bewein,’ that 
it is actually included in some editions of Bach, and 
ascribed to him. We mention these examples, because it 
seems to us that there is a tendency to regard Bach as 
having’done something new in writing tone-pictures, whereas 
he merely did better what others had done before him. But 
after all, the tone-painting is a detail that may be—and often 
is—too much insisted on, with the result that occasionally 
the music is regarded as describing physical rather than 
psychical states. It is as examples of intimate expressions 
of moods that these pieces make their final and lasting 
appeal. On this aspect of them we cannot do better than 
quote the words with which Mr. Newman ends his 
Introduction : 


‘It is along the converging lines of the poetry and 
the music of these Preludes that the reverent student 
of them will work. The closer his familiarity with them, 
the more he will be amazed both at the emotional heights 
and depths of this great nature and at the incomparable 
skill and resource of the musician. ‘* With this key,” 
said Wordsworth of the sonnet, ‘‘ Shakespeare unlocked 
his heart.” The Chorale Preludes are the key to the 
very heart of Bach. If everything else of his were lost, 
from them we could reconstruct him in all his pathos 
and almost all his grandeur.’ 


We believe that this edition, from a musical and literary 
point of view, as well as on account of its convenient 
arrangement and comprehensive nature, will be regarded 
as one of the most valuable contributions to the organists’ 
library that have appeared for some years. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By R. A. 


Handel, Canons, and the Duke o7 Chandos. 
(Charles 


Streatfeild. Pamphlet, Pp. 33. Price 6d. 
Whittingham & Co., Chiswick.) 


The Story of the Symphony. By E. Markham Lee. The 
Music Story Series. Pp. 239. Price 3s. 6d. net. (The 
Walter Scott Co.) 

The Russian Arts. By Rosa Newmarch. Pp. 293. Price 


5s. net. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.) Deals ably with the 
development of Art (except Music, which Mrs. Newmarch 


has elsewhere dealt with) in Russia. 
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Correspondence. 


‘A LITTLE BACH PROBLEM.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Sir,—I am interested in the 


discussion between 
Mr. Newman and Mr. Ivor Atkins with regard to Bach’s 
use of the hymn ‘ Heut triumphiret Gottes Sohn,’ and an 
examination of various Lutheran hymn- and tune-books old 
and new which are accessible to me, seems to confirm 





‘THE MELODIC POVERTY OF MODERN MUSr: 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES,’ 
S1r,—Mr. Scott is evidently one of those people to whon 
a melody is—well—wof a melody if it is other than stris 
diatonic. He speaks a great deal about melodies, tunes, ap; 
themes without defining clearly what he means by any 0 
them. The term me/ody he apparently restricts in a manne 
not in the least warranted. How, one would like to know. 
would Mr. Scott classify the following Indian fragment : 


Mr. Newman’s view of its having been regarded by Bach as = eR OS SS |. — =“ 
an Easter rather than as an Ascension hymn. It is as an es ea S34 os 
Easter hymn that both words and tune first appear in ee a ee 


B. Gese’s ‘ Geistliche Deutsche Lieder,’ 1601. 


liturgischen Chorgesangs,’ 1872. 


the same general acceptance for Church use. 
books of Bach’s time, I have by me Criiger’s ‘ Praxis 
Pietatis Melica’ in the edition of 1702, C. F. Witt’s 
*Psalmodia Sacra,’ 1715, the ‘ Sachsen-Weissenfelsisches 
Kirchenbuch’ of 1712, Konig’s ‘ Harmonischer Liederschatz,’ 
1738, and the ‘Freylinghausen Gesangbuch’ of 1741, also 


Gottfried Arnold’s ‘Gebetbuch,’ 1704, and in every one of 


these ‘ Heut triumphiret’ appears only as an Easter and not 
asan Ascension hymn. It is also interesting to note that in 
Witt’s ‘ Psalmodia,’ published at Gotha, the main Easter 
hymns are given in very much the same order as in Bach’s 
Weimar autograph quoted by Mr. Newman. ‘Heut 
triumphiret’ comes between ‘Erstanden ist der heilig 
Christ’ and ‘ Erschienen ist der herrlich Tag.’ Mr. Atkins 
mentions an Ascension hymn of Joh. Olearius also beginning 
* Heut triumphiret.’ I am unable to find this, but since 
Olearius was for a considerable time General-Superintendent 
at Weissenfels, and died there in 1684, it is all the more 
remarkable that the Saxe-Weissenfels book only contains 
the Easter ‘ Heut triumphiret’ and not the Ascension, 
though it has several other hymns and a ‘ Passions-Erklarung’ 
by Olearius. All the eight modern books to which I can 
refer, including Ejickhofi’s ‘ Haus-Choralbuch,’ 1896, 
Liliencron, ‘Chorordnung,’ 1900, and a ‘Geistlicher 
Melodien-Schatz,’ 1907, have only the Easter ‘ Heut 
triumphiret.’ The Ascension hymn of Ritzsch I only find in 
a purely literary work of Albert Fischer, ‘ Das Kirchenlied 
des 17ten Jahrhunderts,’ 1904. 

Mr. Newman mentions among the titles of preludes left 
uncomposed in Bach’s manuscript, ‘ Komm, heiliger Geist, 
erfiill’ die Herzen,’ and adds that he does not \know what 
hymn this is. It is not, properly speaking, a hymn at all, 
but a prose translation of an old Latin Antiphon for Whit- 
Sunday, of which there is also the metrical version, ‘ Komm, 
heiliger Geist, Herre Gott,’ with two additional stanzas by 
Luther. Both the prose and the metrical version were in 
use in Lutheran churches: the prose version as adapted to the 
old Plainsong of the original Latin; the metrical version 
with another tune which first appears in ‘ Walther’s 
Gesangbuch,’ 1524. It would appear from what Mr. 
Newman quotes that Bach intended to compose Preludes 
on both the Plainsong and the newer tune. Even in so 
pietistic a book as ‘ Freylinghausen’s Gesangbuch’ one finds 
both the prose version with its adapted Plainsong and the 
metrical version with the new tune. Both are also 
contained in the Saxe-Weissenfels book of 1712. The Latin 
text with its Plainsong is given as the Lutheran Antiphon 
for Whitsun Eve in L. Lossius’s ‘ Psalmodia,’ 1595. Along 
with the use of Latin in the service, Lutheran churches 
retained for some time more of the tradition of Plainsong 
than we did. Although this Antiphon no longer appears in 
the usual Roman books, Baumker (‘Das _ Katholische 
Kirchenlied ’) mentions that it is still sung in several dioceses 
of Roman Catholic Germany before the High Mass on 
Whit-Sunday. 

The interest one has felt in the old Lutheran hymns and 
music makes one regret all the more keenly that modern 
Germany should have so completely turned its back upon its 
musical-religious past. The spirit of modern Germany is 
certainly not that of Paul Gerhardt and Sebastian Bach, any 
more than it is that of Beethoven or Goethe and Schiller. 


Gese’s 
five-voice setting is given in Schéberlein’s ‘Schatz des 
The Ascension hymn of 
Gregor Ritzsch beginning with the same words appeared in 
1620, and while manifestly based on the older Easter hymn, | + 
and meant to be sung to the same tune, did not meet with a 
Of the older _— 





ince il ans ititaites 
ee ee) 


This typical specimen of our vocal melody certainly does not 
fit in with Mr. Scott’s ‘tunes which everybody can get 
hold of,’ nor has it the smallest feature in common with 
anything to be found in Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, &c. It is therefore nota 
melody according to Mr. Scott ! 

What you and your readers will observe in the quotation 
above is its very striking affinity with many a theme 
from ultra-modern Occidental music—a fact of the very 
highest significance. 

Mr. Scott, I think, ventures too far in saying that melody 
—his idea of melody presumably—and thematic interest 
* should be one of their [modern composers’, that is] most 
invaluable resources.’ To speak of the ‘ all-powerful’ effect 
of ‘ definite melody’ is presumptuous, to say the least. May 
I ask Mr. Scott to consider for a moment that stupendous 
masterpiece of modern music, Ravel’s song ‘Le Marti- 
Pécheur’—a thing impossible outside modern music or 
Ravel. Will he dare to suggest that the composer would 
have made a greater work of art of this gem had he mate 
use of ‘ definite melody ’ ? 

What conceivable ‘definitely melodic’ phrase could 
approach that perfectly magical chord-motive preceding the 
words ‘ Je ne respirais plus. . .’? 

There is no possible place for Mr. Scott’s ‘definite 
melody’ in modern music—a thing which, with lis 
apparent knowledge, he ought to know and _ recognis. 
Melody as understood in a wide and not unwarrantedy 
restricted sense there is in abundance of rarest and richet 
beauty, as moving and eloquent, I dare to think, as anything 
to be found in the ‘old masters,’ together with—especially 
in the case of the modern French masters—an absence of 
exaggerated emphasis and redundance of which the former 
are anything but guiltless.—Yours truly, 


75, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W. D. K. Sorapji. 


Mr. H. A. Scott, to whom the foregoing has bea 
submitted, writes: ‘It would require another article w 
reply in detail to Mr. Sorabji’s interesting letter, and for the 
present I must content myself with pointing out that ¢)) 
criticising my article he appears to have overlooked te 
following paragraph : 

I am not suggesting that they [modern composers] 
should not write music of what may be called the non- 
thematic type when they are moved to do so. On the 
contrary, music of this type has always existed, as | 
have pointed out already. . . . But in no previous age 
has it been favoured exclusively. Even granting that 
the current examples in this style are all that their 
warmest champions can say, why need such an over- 
whelming proportion of modern music be cast in this 
particular mould ? 

From this Mr. Sorabji will perceive that I expressly guarded 
myself in advance against the particular line of criticism 
which he adopts. Whether he is right in his assertion that 
‘there is no possible place for ‘‘ definite melody” in. modem 
music,’ I will not stay now to discuss; but if he is, I am 
disposed to reply in the terms of the historic advocate, 





Smallburgh. J. R. MILNE. 


* That is my case, m’Lud.’ 
(Continued on page 337.) 
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(Continued from page 332. 
HANDEL AT CANONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S$1r,—Dr. Sibley must not talk to me about ‘ quibbling’ so 
long as he refrains from producing his authority for the 
statement that ‘ Esther’ was produced in Whitchurch Church 
on August 20, 1720. I challenged him to do so in the letter 
that you printed in the Musical Times for June, and he 
ignored the challenge altogether. The statement, I am 
convinced, is a mere fabrication, but I should like none the 
less to trace it to its source.—Yours faithfully, 

R. A. STREATFEILD. 








{ 

As we go to press we hear with great regret of the death 

of Dr. Charles Donald Maclean, honorary secretary of the 

International Musical Society, which took place at his 

residence, 61, Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, 

London, W., on June 23. We shall refer fully to his career 
in our next issue. He was born in 1843. 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


GRAHAM P. Moore, in Australia, on May 5, the well- 
known pianoforte teacher who was for twenty-five years a 
professor at the Royal College of Music. Graham Ponsonby 
Moore was the elder son of the late Edward Charles Moore (a 
great-grandson of the 5th Earl of Drogheda), and was born 
in Ballarat, Australia, in 1859. He studied music in 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and amongst his teachers 
were Theodor Kullak and Scharwenka. He was very 
successful as a composer of educational ‘music for the 
pianoforte. Most of his cor »sitions were published in 
Germany, and are better know -here than in England, but 
his brilliant ‘ Poetic Studies’ and many of his slighter pieces 
have enjoyed considerable success. His ‘ First Principles of 
Pianoforte Technique,’ published by Bosworth, is a standard 
work on the subject. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. His death will be keenly felt by his brother 
professionals, amongst whom he was extremely popular, 
and also by a wide circle of pupils. The most distinguished 
of these was Mr. Harold Bauer, who had a very warm regard 
and admiration for his master’s gifts. Mr. Moore was an 
examiner for the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and 
R.C.M., and in this capacity he undertook four lengthy 
Colonial tours. 


Joun B. M. Camm, at Bournemouth, on May 22, aged 
seventy-six. A great musical enthusiast, whose enthusiasm 
was always directed towards the maintenance of 
Bournemouth’s high reputation as a musical centre. He was 
an unflinchingly staunch supporter of Mr. Dan Godfrey’s 
policy with regard to high-class orchestral music, and would 
fight for his ideals through thick and thin. He frequently 

presented valuable music to the Municipal Orchestra, buta 
few years ago crowned all his previous munificent gifts b 
presenting to the town his splendid library of music, whic 
exceeds £4,000 in value. His reverence for the music of 
Brahms was profound—a fact which was plainly apparent to 
all who vend his very individual contributions to one of 
the Bournemouth weekly journals. He was a man with 
great charm of manner, and a fund of good anecdote was 
always at his command. 


WILLIAM JoHN BIRKBECK, at his residence in Norfolk, 
on June 9. Born in February, 1859, he was educated 
at Eton and Oxford. He became a great authority on 
Plainsong, and edited that section for the Zvnglish 
Hymnal ; and he was interested in Russian and Greek 
ecclesiastical music, translating and adapting the words 
and music of the Contakion of the Faithful Departed, from 
the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. This was first sung in the 
English Church at the funeral of Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
and _ then has been much used at funeral services. 





joined the Inns of Court O. 





STANLEY HAWLEY, on June 13, at Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 
where he was born on May 17, 1867. He was educated at 
the Royal Academy of Music, where he distinguished himself 
as a pianist. At a concert given at St. James’s Hall in 
1887 he played Grieg's Pianoforte Concerto. He was a 
sound musician and an excellent accompanist, and in the 
latter capacity toured with Madame Patti in 1906. He had 
gifts asa composer. Some of his best efforts were associated 





Photo by Histed. 


with spoken recitation. His edition of ‘ Popular Musical 
Classics’ has specialities that are designed to facilitate 
performance. or the last few years he was honorary 
secretary to the Royal Philharmonic Society, and his 
energy in that post was a great factor in the success of 
recent seasons. He was a Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Music anda Liveryman of the Musicians’ Company, of which 
he was the first medallist. A very unselfish man, he endeared 
himself to a wide circle of musical friends, who deeply mourn 
his untimely death. 

CiaRA Louise KELLOGG, a celebrated soprano, in 
America, in June (?). She was born at Sumterville, South 
Carolina, in 1842. Her first appearance of importance was as 
Gilda in ‘ Rigoletto’ in New York in 1861, and her first 
season in London was at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1867. 
In the ’seventies she successfully organized an opera touring 
company to sing in English. In 1887 she married her 
manager, Carl Strakosch. In 1913 she issued the ‘ Memoirs 
of an American Prima Donna’ (G. Putnam’s Sons), a 
chatty and interesting account of her life. She had an 
exceptional voice, and her instincts were artistic. 


FRANCIS J. THORNS, Second Lieutenant Royal Berkshire 
Regiment, aged twenty-seven, who died of wounds 
received in action in France, May 31, 1916. He was a 
former ‘Ada Lewis’ (Violin) Scholar of the Royal’ 
Academy of Music and a Licentiate and Associate of that 
institution. For some years he was a member of Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. Prior to the outbreak of war he was 
music-master at Tettenhall 2 Wolverhampton. He 

-C., and obtained his 
commission in July, 1915. He had been in France only 
fifteen days when he was mortally wounded. 
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JouHN BARDSLEY, tenor singer, from pneumonia, on April 
6, in America. He was born at Lancaster in 1884. In 1901 
he gained an Ada Lewis Scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music. He sang with the Beecham Opera Company, and 
later with the Century Opera Company in New York. He 
had a robust voice and a dramatic style. 

MicHEL HAmBourG, at Toronto, in June. He was the 
founder of the Conservatoire of Music there. In 18838 he was 
appointed a professor of pianoforte at the Conservatoire at 
Moscow, and later he came to London and thence proceeded 
to Toronto. 

F. A. KEENE, on May 27. He was organist of 
Sandringham Church from 1907 until the time of his death. 
Before that he was for twenty-two years organist of 
St. Saviour’s, Clapham. An able player, he also composed 
many works to Latin words for ecclesiastical use. He was 
born in 1871. 

Besstz WaAvuGH, at Dublin, early this year. She 
was a pianist of considerable ability, and was associated with 
the tours of the best concert parties. She was born in 1840. 

Mr. James Bates has lost his elder son, LizEuT. BATES 
(Cheshire Regiment), who was killed at the French front 
recently whilst, says his Lieut.-Col., ‘gallantly leading his 
men in a successful charge to capture a crater.’ He was 
buried near Rheims. We know many of our readers will 
share our sincere sympathy with Mr. Bates and his family. 





PARIS AND THE LAST COLONNE-LAMOUREUX 
CONCERT. 
(E1GHT FrencH Composers CONDUCTING THEIR 
Works.) 
By Pérro J. PETRIDIS. 

Paris could never assume a more festive air to honour the 
master-musicians who actually represent with such dignity 
the French artistic genius. The storm of the last few days 
calmed down to mild spring weather. The pale sunshine 
in the open air kept the concert-hall temperature at a 
tolerable degree, and the stifling air so common to the last 
indoor concerts of the dying season was absent from 
yesterday’s imposing solemnity. Besides, it was ‘ Rameaux’ 
Sunday,* and a eaten of green boughs gave a livelier look 
to persons and things. The public hed an attitude full of 
respect to the events of the day, and the absolute faith in | 
the successful issue of the War joined artists and auditors in | 
a thrilling outburst of enthusiasm. Under such conditions 
the musical manifestation of yesterday marks an epoch in the 
artistic life of Paris. Eight of the greatest composers of 
France joined their talents in a splendid ¢/an of fraternal 
solidarity. MM. Camille Saint-Saéns, Gabriel Fauré, 
Alfred Bruneau, Camille Erlanger, Vincent d’Indy, and 
Gabriel Pierné met for the first time on an equal footing to 
contribute to the glorification of French genius. Each 
conducted a work of his own, and the ensemble of the 
performances gave a strong impression of what the regenerated 
modern French School has accomplished these last thirty 
years. But, in spite of the fulness of the programme, a gap 
was felt. Why was M. Claude Debussy absent from such a 
national festival? He represents what is best in pure French 
art—grace and elegance, lyric and dramatic sobriety. And 
could he not offer us priceless glimpses of the richness of the 
French soul by the contrast of his paganism with the 
catholicism of M. Vincent d’Indy? We deplore sincerely 
that M. Debussy was not present to conduct his ‘ Prélude 
a Vaprés-midi d’un faune’ or fragments of ‘ Pelléas and 
Mélisande.’ And M. Ravel, and some other younger and 
promising ones: the strife of schools accounts partly for 
these omissions. 

First came M. Gabriel Pierné with four fragments from 
his ‘Suite Basque,’ inspired by M. Pierre Loti’s drama 
‘Ramuntcho.’ We listened to an Overture on the popular 
Basque themes : ‘ Hanche, ikhazketako, Aurresku (a national 
dance in the Spanish ue provinces), Asteraco Zortzicoa.’ 
The motives were very lively and of an interesting picturesque- 
ness. But what is almost fatal in all works based on popular 
motives is their striking affinity. More than once during 
the performance certain pages of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ or of 
* L’Arlésienne’ came before my vision. The geographical 
correlation of the original themes treated in these two works 













* April 16. 





made the affinity still closer. The orchestration is ye 
conservative, with its classic colloquial entries of the strings 
and of the wind and brass groups. At critical moments of 
the dramatic development we had some conventional mingled 
sonorities that never transgressed sobriety. The prelude of 
Act 2, called the ‘ Jardin de Gracieuse,’ hit its aim. A flute 
duet, treated with an imitative and free counterpoint, is 
sustained by a gracious accompaniment of the strings both 
arco and fizsicato. It is simple and charming. Next 
came the ‘Couvent d’Amesqueta: Goure Jaona’ (ancient 
Basque canticle). Here we had a naive but broad plainsong 
executed chiefly by one flute accompanied by a single string 
quatuor (one of each category). The piece has an impressive, 
a charm that reacted on the audience. I fancied old, 
eavy-vaulted churches, with a thickly shaded yard in front 
and lonely hero-tombs around. The last movement is call 
* Fandaguillo’ (de Fontarabie), a theme drawn from the 
handwritten cahkier of a drummer. The character of this 
piece is determined by a colloquy between the orchestra on 
one side and on the other a flute playing behind the stage, 
seconded by a drum beating a burlesque rhythmical accom- 
paniment. In all these fragments were seen bright-coloured 
tableaux of the sunny South. The work would surely gain 
more if played with the scene for which it was written. 
Then M. Gabriel Fauré, in a manner almost diffident, 
roceeded to the stand. He conducted in tranquil fashion, 
etting the players go on almost unmolested. His 


| contribution to the programme consisted of the incidental 





music to ‘ Shylock,’ a comedy of M. Ed. Haraucourt drawn 
| from Shakespeare—an entr’acte written in a very simple, 
archaic style, uttered in a Shakespearean mood. The short 
themes, set forth neatly and in a clearly cut development, 
are reminiscent of the classic writers. The strings do most 
of the work in the orchestra, except a brass instrument 
that, throughout this section and in a part of the following 
one, sustains a rhythmic pedal on the dominant which 
constitutes also the most salient motive. In the third part 
of the work, a Nocturne, we found the old master in one of 
his favourite moods. The orchestra was soothed to a sweet 
piano, and melodious waves filled the air and lulled the 
audience to a nocturnal dreaming. The Finale is written in 
pissicato style, slightly suggesting a fugue. A very live 
performance provoked thunders of applause, and the old 
master, with faltering step, came up twice or thrice to thank 
the public. 

But before the emotion caused by the sight of the 
venerable artist was quite dispelled, M. Alfred Bruneau 
appeared to drag us back to life and its tragedies. Tall, 
bony, in a tightly-buttoned frock coat, stepping firmly and 
holding high a face strangely reminiscent of that of Zola, 
he at once subdued both public and players with the force of 
his personality. All had the presentiment that something 
wild and tragic was going to take place. Penthesilée, 
queen of the Amazons, comes down from the cold steppes of 
Scythia, and with her virgin sisters rushes forth into the 
plains to kill Achilles, the most beautiful of the Hellenes. 
She threatens the hero with her implacable hatred, and 
swears to revenge the kings slain by him, the maids whose 
hearts he has conquered, the trophies he has won. In her 
mad ride the virgin queen little knows that before the day is 
over she will lie blood-stained in the dust, casting on the 
beautiful warrior a look full of love. What a subject for 
the dramatic powers of M. Bruneau! We listened first to 
a symphonic prelude, and then the charming voice of 
Mlle. Marthe Chenal began telling us, in a calm, 
recitative-like manner, of the first wild ardour of the 
warrior queen. Little by little the recitative disappears 
under a martial frenzy pervading the music, and ascends 
to a dramatic climax of marvellous effect. Shudders took 
hold of us as,we drew near to the fight. Suddenly, through 
storm and thunder of the orchestra, the voice of Mlle. Chenal 
pierced like a flash. The fatal blow is given, and there lies 
the virgin, a spear through her breast and a crimson stream 
gushing forth. The orchestra groans, moans, and shrieks in 
desperate dissonances. Achilles comes forth to see the 
fallen foe. Their eyes meet. The dying queen expires, 
turning upon Achilles a fleeting glance of passionate love, 
born and dead in a moment. Dissonances melt away 
into beautiful chords, coloured by flutes and harps. With 
throbbing hearts the audience relinquished the strong 
personality and virile music of M. Alfred Bruneau. 
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M. Paul Dukas selected for hearing his Dramatic Symphony 
‘La Péri’ rather than any other of his symphonic-poems. 
His choice was perhaps well justified, for the performance 
of ‘La Péri,’ under the com rs direction, was in 
a way an effort to divert to this work some of the popularity 
that seems to have been monopolised by the famous orchestral 
scherzo ‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier ’"—which personally I would have 

eferred to see on the programme rather than ‘ La Péri,’ 

owever attractive a creature a Peri may be. 

Methinks ‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier’ offers an originality of 
thought that is inherent in the composer’s temperament, 
while in ‘La Péri’, we are always conscious that great 
reticence is exercised by the composer to create a genre, to 
find an Orientalistic way of representing in music a dramatic 
plot. To be clearer, I may say that ‘La Peri’ begins in a 

{ perfectly Oriental mood. The strings, or part of them, in 
sourdines, the flutes, the horns, in very originally mingled 
sonorities paint the landscape. We really fancy Oriental 
gardens, with tropical plants shading limpid brooks and all 
that sort of thing. But suddenly we are torn away from 
this magic land and plunged deep into a Wagnerian or 

Franckist harmonic deluge. We even perceive harmonic 

marches and other artifices strongly suggestive of musical 

études. Persia, her gardens and enchanted Peris, disappears ! 

From time to time we get rapid glimpses of these vanished 

beauties, but they do not last long. Furthermore, certain 

associations, purely subjective perhaps, kept me constantly 
in a mood that defied Orientalism. I could not banish from 
my mind a motive from the Allegretto of César Franck’s 

D minor Symphony. It kept buzzing in my ears while 

certain parts of ‘La Péri’ were being performed. This 

association may be strictly personal, as I have said, but it 
illustrates some tendencies common to the disciples of César 

Franck. Anyhow, I traced briefly the first salient difference 

between ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ and ‘La Péri.’ Another 

noteworthy point is that the first of these works has an 
intense inner life, perceptible in every little bit of thematic 
development. The same is not the case with ‘La Péri.’ 

In spite of the composer-conductor’s personal force, and the 

orchestra’s tolerable compliance with his indications, the 

Poem did not warm up during its performance. We felt 

it painfully, and longed all the more for ‘ L’Apprenti 

Sorcier.”’ The plot of ‘La Péri’ is drawn from a 

Persian fable, and tells the eternal story of Dr. Faust. 

Iskender, feeling his youth slipping away, goes around the 

world to find the flower of immortality. In the extreme 

confines of the earth, on the steps that lead up to Ormuzd, a 

Peri lies asleep, holding in her hand the long-desired flower. 

Iskender coat the lotus flower, but soon the Peri awakes, 

and, realising her loss, enchants poor Iskender with the 

dance of the Peris. Iskender, madly in love with the Peri, 
cannot resist the touch of her cheek, and hands back the 
flower, whereupon the Peri melts into light. Iskender, 
mourning, feels that his end draws nigh, and finally he is 
swallowed up in the darkness. The subject, as we see, is 
rich in situations. There is, above all other things, the 
melancholy note of Oriental fatalism. But to strike this 
touching Oriental note in music, a composer must have been 
born in the lands of eternal fairy life, must be of the races 
which for centuries have dreamed poetic impossibilities. 

Such music must be simple, reflecting the bright sunshine 
L and the deep blue sky. How can leaden clouds portray 

Oriental visions? M. Dukas’s science of composition, and 
still more his rich knowledge of the resources of the 
orchestra, are all the more remarkable in his great effort. 
Many other points might be stated for or against the 
work, but I must not go beyond the limits of this short 
description. The prominent impression left by the music 
was its lack of simplicity. Simplicity, on the other hand, 
marked the chief quality of the work of M. Gabriel Fauré. 
In connection with this remark it may be noted that a 
systematic war is continually waged between the science of 
music and music as an art. Very often the first takes the 
upper hand, and we have extraordinary mathematical 
developments offered to us instead of moving, expressive 
music. Could not M. Debussy set the equilibrium right by 
his sobriety—a quality so rare with most composers ? 

Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns conducted his ‘Orient and 
Occident.’ It is a march originally written for a military 
band, and later re-orchestrated for the Lamoureux Concerts. 
We have rarely had the chance of hearing this composition, 





and its performance on this occasion was therefore the more 
interesting. The character of this piece, as its title clearly 
indicates, is determined by the contrast and, later, by the 
fusion, of the different kinds of music of the Occidental and 


the Oriental races. A purely Occidental introduction is 
followed by an Oriental z7/ermeéde. The flutes, to which 
the gong answers in a simple countertime rhythm, give 
the fleeting impression of Chinese music. The originality 
of this zz‘erméede had a diverting effect on the hearers. 
The first theme recurs, treated in fugal style. The 
first exposition of the subject is given to the ’cellos, 
and successively the altos, the second and the first violins, 
in an ascending progression, usher in the subject theme. 
While this orchestral fugue proceeds to its normal develop- 
ment, the rhythm and the melody of the Orient slip in little 
by little, and finally are absorbed in the masterful stretto of 
the orchestra. The works and the name of this great master 
are familiar to every music-lover. I need therefore say 
nothing more, but only observe that Dr. Saint-Saéns wears 
always the same lively, youthful air. He was deeply moved 
by the ovations of the public, and himself in turn applauded 
heartily the other composers, and especially M. Gabriel 
Fauré, his old student,—though the latter artist has grown 
more careworn in his profession than the doyen of our 
musical world. 

Mlle. Marthe Chenal sang three Russian poems translated 
by Catulle Mendés, and set by M. Camille Erlanger. The 
first, entitled ‘Tsar of the heavens,’ by the poet Tioutchev, 
voices the mournful resignation of the peasant. The 
music secures its expressive effect by a descending tetrachord, 
which though not totally chromatic persistently recalls the 
ethereal motive given by the flutes alone at the opening of 
‘ L’aprés-midi d’un faune.’ During the whole length of the 
‘Tsar of the heavens’ the chief motive comes in again and 
again in a redundant modus ferfetuum which promised to go 
on for ever if the verbal text had shown any similar disposition. 
The second poem, ‘ The only tears,’ by Krassov, left no other 
impression except the sentimentality of its music. The last 
of the settings, ‘ The Sunrise,’ owns Sermontov as its author. 
It is a Cossack war-song, and M. Erlanger expresses very 
well the martial gait of the words. The enthusiasm of the 
public burst out in frenetic manifestations. The composer, 
however, gave no acknowledgment, and seemed to maintain 
a detached aloofness. Perhaps he did well, feeling that the 
cheers were more for France’s great Ally than for the artist 
who had set these Russian poems. The temper of the 
audience was shown in a vociferous demand for the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ and the uproar did not die down until Mlle. 
Marthe Chenal had promised to sing the national hymn at 
the end of the programme. 

M. Chevillard conducted without the score his Symphonic- 
poem ‘Le chéne et le roseau,’ subdivided into ‘A Land- 
scape—Dialogue—Drama.’ This symphonic work constitutes 
a sort of musical commentary on the famous fable of 
Lafontaine. ‘A Landscape’ serves as a milieu for the 
dramatis persone. In the middle of this movement two 
short motives come in, one given to the bass-tuba and 
representing the ‘chéne,’ and the second played by the 
English horn and characterising the ‘roseau.? These two 
motives are developed in the section entitled ‘ Dialogue’ 
according to the text of the myth. The ensemble of the 
work is imposing. The orchestral mass is dealt with by the 
composer in an amazingly masterful manner. The purity of 
the melodic ramifications of the poem made it easier to 
follow the whole development, and thus to feel and under- 
stand the author’s musical ideas. It must, however, be 
admitted that this number would surely have been more 
appreciated had the listeners not been already tired by the 
great length of the programme, that so far had been 
presented without any interval. 

The same may be said of the following work, but the 
appearance of M. Vincent d'Indy and Mlle. Blanche Selva 
decided the audience to make an effort in order fully to enjoy : 
M. d’Indy’s ‘Symphony on a French mountain song’ for 
orchestra and pianoforte. According to an announcement in 
the programme, this composition is not a concerto for the 
pianoforte, but a real symphonic work in which no instrument 
occupies a principal place. The pianoforte is one more voice 
by which the orchestra is enriched. No virtuoso effect for 
its own sake is looked for in this Symphony. Every idea is 
destined to contribute expression. As to the structure of the 
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Symphony, I follow the programme annotations, which 
probably have been suggested by M. d’Indy himself. The 
work is divided into three parts, —— to the classic 
type. In the opening part, after a short Introduction in 
which the ‘ Mountain-song’ is given out by the English 
horn and then by the flute, there begins a moderately 
animated movement built upon two themes. The first, 
akin to the ‘Mountain song,’ appears in the bass. 
It is abrupt, gloomily passionate, in spite of the light 
G major tonality. It recalls the physical impressions of 
a wearisome march. To this theme a second one is 
opposed, tender, feminine, and soothing by its descending 
formula. These two themes and a few reminiscences of 
the original ‘ Mountain song,’ have provided the composer 
with material for diverse, rich, and moving deveiopment. 
The second part, ‘moderate, but not slow,’ is an ardent 
reverie where the composer seems to abandon himself to the 
charm of recollection. The third and last part, a kind of 
mountain dance, extremely picturesque in its ingenious com- 
binations of themes, rhythms, and sonorities, would exercise 
an irresistible effect on the most varied audiences. Especially 
noteworthy and unforgettable is the passage where all the 
strings sustain the motive in a double-timed rhythm worked 
up to a violent crescendo. One more interesting feature of 
this Symphony is undoubtedly its cyclic character, impressed 
by the reappearance, at the end, of the ‘ Mountain song’ in 
equal and rapid notes, serving as accompaniment to another 
phrase articulated in detached notes and itself a fragment of 
the same original song. Thus the cyclic order, introduced 
by César Franck into the different sonata forms, is cultivated 
by the disciples of the great master. The unity of these 
forms is therefore all the more solid. The Symphony of 
M. d’Indy has indicated it once more in splendid fashion. 

The proceedings were brought to a close by the admirable 
voice of Mlle. Marthe Chenal in her singing of 
* La Marseillaise,’ a contribution that kindled in all bosoms 
the spark of patriotic enthusiasm and effectively crowned a 
memorable and successful occasion. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES. 

On May 25, June 1 and 8, a series of lectures was 
delivered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, his subject on the 
first date being ‘ The Beginnings of the Orchestra and its 
Early Combinations.’ He said that the modern orchestra 
was the long and slowly attained result of much experiment, 
ingenuity, and artistry. In order to arrive at an estimate of 
the now completed labours of centuries, it was necessary to 
consider the gradual improvements in the construction of the 
instruments, the invention of new ones, and the efforts of 
musicians to make them speak in concert. It was more than 
doubtful whether Bach ever heard any of his instrumental 
pieces played by others as conceived in his brain. Beethoven 
made unrelenting demands upon the instrumentalists of his 
day, and it was improbable that the high degree of executive 
skill for which his music called could have been quite 
realised. 

Up to a comparatively recent period the music of the great 
masters compelled the rapid advance of technique, but within 
living memory we had witnessed a reversal of the process ; 
the brilliant accomplishments of the executive artist have 
reacted on the work of the composer, and that to an extent 
that it was not easy to say which was the master and which 
the servant. The desire to keep on adding to the colours on 
an over-filled palette was only a lust for show and mere 
noise. Alps had been rising upon Alps. Certain purple 
patches in the instrumentation of ‘‘ Elektra,” for instance, 
had caused a wicked satirical verse-maker of his acquaintance 
to remark that the orchestra 

* Squealed, banged, and thumped with emphasis percussive: 

The hideous din could hardly have been worse, if 

Lucifer’s own private band had made it, 

And he himself had written, scored, and played it!’ 

The lecturer then alluded to some of the scoring in the 
16th century, and described many of the curiously weird 
combinations used by Orlando di Lasso, from which two 
conclusions could be drawn—first, that there was no difference 
between vocal and instrumental music; and, second, that 
the massing together of the instruments was more or less 
whimsical. No scheme of tone balance, reference to tints, 
or relative strength or weakness existed. He also described 








the instruments of the period, a number of interesting slides 
being thrown on the screen, taken from Virdung and 
Pretorius. The ideal standards and aspirations of the old 
enthusiasts were no doubt quite as high as ours, and their 
efforts to reach them equally sincere ; but we reproduced 
our music under much more satisfactory conditions, and to 
see these instruments was to be convinced that the sounds 
emitted must have been, as often as not, fitful and wild, 
The music itself we know to have been good on paper, but 
it could never have been anything else than very dreadful to 
listen to. 

The subsequent two lectures were on ‘The Revival of 
Chamber Music.’ These will be reported in our next 
number. 


BRITAIN’S MUSIC TRADE. @) 


Mr. Henry Billinghurst, of Messrs. John Brinsmead 
& Sons, in opening the meeting of the British Music 
Convention, of which he is president, at Harrogate, on 
May 23, said that £37,000,000 of capital was invested in the 
British musical industry, employing 62,500 persons. This 
industry was faced last October with a duty, nominally 33) 
per cent., but really about 50 per cent., and in March the 
final blow was aimed by the Government in the total 

rohibition of the importation of all component parts. 

hile the Government was taking such action as must 
certainly ruin a great industry, they continued to allow 
German music and instrument agencies and businesses owned 
by Germans to trade, and thus preserve their goodwill until 
peace followed. The Convention Committee, with the 
active assistance of Mr. E. Ricketts, of the Gramophone 
Company, had, however, now secured permission from the 
Government to import the requisite supplies from France, 
and, if favourable, the consideration for importation of other 
necessary supplies from Switzerland and Italy. They must 
now consolidate to keep out the £759,450 of musical 
instruments imported annually from Germany and Austria, 
to say nothing of gramophones and sheet music. Now was 
the time to secure Germany’s whole four millions of oversea 
trade and Austria’s £271,500. 

Mr. Dow, of Messrs. Murdoch & Murdoch, said that 
Russia was sure to become an increasingly important 
customer, as that country was growing richer. Russia was 
strongly musical and emotional. So far our exports to 
Russia had not been large enough to be recorded. British 
manufacturers in the future must concentrate on making one 
line in pianofortes. A resolution was _ approving of 
the sending out of a Commission of Inquiry regarding 
overseas trade. —(From the A/orning Fost.) 


THE BACH CHOIR. 

The invitation concert given by the Bach Choir at the 
Royal College of Music on May 22 introduced six new Motets 
entitled ‘ Songs of Farewell,’ composed by Sir Hubert Parry. 
The seven-part setting of Donne’s words ‘At the round 
corners of the earth’ created a profound impression. 
Another one of the group, a setting of Lockhart’s ‘ There is 
an old belief,’ was also highly moving. The Choir also sang 
Bach’s ‘ Be not afraid.’ Pianoforte solos, played by Mr. 
William Murdoch, and organ solos, played by Mr. Harold 
Darke, made up the remainder of the programme. Dry) 
H. P. Allen conducted. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

At the Chamber Concert on May 25, some beautiful 
playing was heard in Schubert’s A minor Quartet (leader, 
Miss Pearl Michaelson). 

At the concert given under Sir Charles Stanford on June 6 
the students’ orchestra played Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Danse Macabre’ 
and a Suite made from Mackenzie’s music to ‘ Ravenswood, 
which was written many years ago. Miss Hilda Klein 
played Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Pianoforte Concerto 
remarkably well. ee! 

There were 391 candidates for the A.R.C.M. examination 
in April, of whom 152 passed. 











The Dramatic Class of the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Mr. Acton Bond, paid its due respect to the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary by giving in June excellent performances of 
* Much Ado about Nothing.’ 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 

An unwieldy programme was presented on May 22. 
Every item had its interest—but attention cannot be 
sustained for over two hours. The Overture and Venusberg 
music (‘Tannhauser’), with the female-voice chorus parts, 
was the first item, and it was very well performed. The two- 

rt songs for chorus and orchestra, ‘ Sleepless Dreams’ and 
‘Hey, Nonny No,’ by Dr. Ethel Smyth, did not make much 
effect, although they had been well prepared under Mr. Fagge. 
The orchestral Suite ‘ La Mer,’ by Debussy, has its moments 
of unquestionable beauty, but on the whole it did not attract. 
The chief feature of the concert was the performance of the 
Dramatic Symphony ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ (Berlioz). This of 
itself would suffice for one programme. It found the audience 
weary and left them still more weary. It was a pity that for 
lack of time the Funera! March, which is said to be one 
of the best numbers of the Symphony, had to be omitted. 
We are duly grateful to Sir Thomas Beecham and all 
concerned in the revival for giving us this opportunity of 
hearing a remarkable work which 1s more often read about 
than performed. It is not likely to be revived very often. 
The principals were Miss Doris Woodall, Mr. Powell 
Edwards, and Mr. Frank Webster. The choir had been 
trained by Mr. Fagge (who conducted the part-songs), and 
Sir Thomas Beecham was the conductor. 

At the last concert of the season, given on May 29, the 
most notable numbers were selections from Act 2 of 
‘Le Coq d’Or,’ Rimsky-Korsakov, and Elgar’s Symphony 
in A flat, which has not been heard in London recently. 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s reading of the Russian music was 
striking and exciting. He allowed his temperament full 
swing. The Symphony also had an exceptionally fine 
reading, again infused by the conductor’s originality. It 
made a great impression on the audience. 


BEECHAM OPERA SEASON, 
ALDWYCH THEATRE. 


Fresh from its successes ‘ somewhere farther North,’ this 
Company began a new season at Aldwych Theatre on 
June 13 with a notable performance of Verdi’s ‘Otello.’ It 
was a jar to find that the Company, which is out to forward 
opera in English, had perforce to sing on this occasion in 
Italian owing to there being no satisfactory version available 
in the vernacular. But the music is the thing, so long as 
you know what the play is all about. 

The cast included Mr. Frank Mullings (Otello), Miss 
Mignon Nevada (Desdemona), Mr. Auguste Bouilliez (Iago), 
and Mr. Webster Millar (Cassio). A large audience testified 
its high appreciation of the music and the performance. ‘The 
Magic Flute’ and ‘Tristan,’ both in English, are other 
works that have so far been performed. In the latter opera 
Miss Rosina Buckman, who is one of the ablest and most 
versatile members of the Company, was Isolda, and Mr. 
Frank Mullings was Tristan. Mr. Robert Radford was an 
adequate King Mark—the part might have been written for 
his voice and style. The orchestral parts were well played 
under Sir Thomas Beecham, although sometimes over- 
whelming for the singers,—but it may be said that climaxes 
must be climaxes. 





London Concerts. 


LONDON STRING QUARTET. 


: The London String Quartet has been very active during 
the last month or two. On May 20 it performed, with 
Mr. Gervase Elwes as vocal soloist and Mr. Kiddle as 
pianist, Dr. Vaughan Williams’s cycle of songs ‘A 
Shropshire Lad,’ Ravel’s Quartet in F, and Brabms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in A, with Mrs. Hobday at the pianoforte. 
——On June 3, Joseph Holbrooke’s early Quartet, Op. 17, 
was given. It exhibits the composer in a spontaneous mood. 
——On June 10, Debussy’s G minor Quintet and Brahms’s 
F minor Pianoforte Quintet were the leading features. The 
lighter items were Waldo Warner’s Phantasy Quartet in D, 
Frank Bridge’s ‘ Londonderry Air,’ and Percy Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore.’—-—On June 17, Frank Bridge’s fanciful 





String Quartet arrangements of ‘Cherry Ripe’ and ‘Sally in 
our Alley,’ and Ernest Chausson’s ‘ Chanson Perpetuelle’ 
for strings, pianoforte, and voice (Mlle. Fernande Pironnay), 
were given ; also Albert Sammons’s Phantasy Quartet. 

Miss Doris Manuelle brought forward a good programme 
(all foreign) at her recital on May 24, and showed that she 
is making great progress as an artistic singer. 

A concert was given by the South Hampstead Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mrs. Julian Marshall, at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire, on May 25, The programme included some 
quaint and interesting old Flemish Folk-songs transcribed 
for orchestra by Arthur de Greef, Dvorak’s Legend No. 10 
and the Scherzo from his first Symphony, Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor, and Elgar’s ‘Carillon.’ The last- 
named work, in which the poem was dramatically recited 
by Mr. Charles Fry, had a very enthusiastic reception. 

At a remarkable performance of ‘ The Hymn of Praise,’ 
given on May 25 at the Great Central Hall, Bermondsey, 
under Dr. J. E. Borland, five hundred children from the 
local elementary schools co-operated in singing the melody 
of the Chorale and elsewhere in the work. A truly 
educational idea ! 

Miss Chilton-Griffin, a young pianist, made an excellent 
impression at her first recital on May 25. 

Madame d’Alvarez is a great singer. She has an almost 
vehement temperament, but she makes the music she sings 
live. She gave a recital on May 30. 

The Misses Irene and Una Truman are two of the most 
industrious pianists before the public. They used their 
attainments to good purpose at Steinway Hall on June 2, 
on behalf of Recreation Huts. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg drew a large audience at Queen’s 
Hall on June 3, when he gave, with much success, a 
Chopin recital. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch and his family gave an enjoyable 
concert mainly of old English music at Leighton House on 
June 8. Viols and virginals were in evidence, to the delight 
of the audience. 

At her song recital given at Zolian Hall on June 9, Miss 
Dorice Gay, a new candidate for public favour, showed 
considerable capacity as an interpreter of high-class songs. 
Her voice is a light contralto of agreeable quality, and her 
style is cultivated, confident, and free from exaggeration. 
One of her best efforts was Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Night,’ 
which she sang movingly. A tendency to vibrato where 
that agony was not called for and a curved attack will no 
doubt soon be corrected. Her able teacher, Mr. Charles 
Phillips, contributed some songs, and a young ’cellist, 
Mr. Giovanni Barbirolli, showed decided talent. Miss 
Ethel Bartlett and Mr. German Reed accompanied. 

Miss Stella McLean, a New Zealand soprano, made a 
promising débiit on June 14. Her voice is not fully 
developed, but it is agreeable. 

We attend Miss Adela Verne’s pianoforte recitals with a 
strong bias in her favour and leave them her willing slave. 
No pianist we hear gives us such unalloyed pleasure. At her 
eighth recital, on June 15, she played Bach’s Italian Concerto 
grandly and Mozart’s ‘ Pastorale Variée’ exquisitely, and her 
interpretation of the ‘ Appassionata’ Sonata was superb. 

Madame Beatrice Langley (violin) and Mlle. Juliette 
Folville (pianoforte), with the assistance of Mr. Warwick 
Evans (‘cello), brought forward Ravel’s Trio at their concert 
on June 19. It is an impertant work that deserves frequent 
hearing for its due appreciation. Some parts puzzle the 
mind, but elsewhere there is decided charm. 

Recitals by Mr. Albert Sammons (violin) and Mr. William 
Murdoch (pianoforte) have been one of the attractions of the 
recent season. They have played together in Sonatas by 
Brahms, in D minor (Op. 108) and Lekeu in G. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch has given a series of recitals recently. 
He brings forward the finest music, and plays it with great 
style. His costume is original if not eccentric. 


We draw attention to the Handel Commemoration Musical 
Festival announced in our advertisement columns, to be held 
at St. Lawrence, Whitchurch (Canons), Middlesex, in the 
afternoon of Thursday, July 13. This is a church associated 
with the Duke of Chandos, and Handel. 

Mr. H. A, Jeboult, the organist of the Parish Church, 
lectured at Taunton on ‘ Shakespeare and Music’ on June 6, 
in connection with the Tercentenary celebrations. 
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| item that won ready appreciation was Saint-Saéns’s Tarantella 
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very successful concert with her pupils on May 23. The ma wrk orn ge contribution being the G minor Concerto 
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The most interesting concert of last month was that| this term. On May 10 the London String Quartet played 
organized by Mr. T. Appleby Matthews, at the Town Hall, | Quartets by Brahms in A minor, Ravel and Haydn in D, 
on June 7, when Elgar's latest choral works—‘To Women,’ | and on June 9 the usual choral and orchestral concert 
and ‘For the Fallen’—were introduced to a local audience. | was held. The programme was ‘composed of Dvordk’s 
The music had been admirably prepared by the concert- | Violoncello Concerto in B minor (Mr. Howard Bliss), Five 
giver, who conducted the performance. Miss Agnes Nicholls | Folk-songs for unaccompanied chorus by Vaughan 
sang the soprano solos in both works with intense fervour. | Williams, Ballet Scene from ‘ Prince Igor’ (Borodin), and 
Delius’s ‘ Sea-Drift,’ along with other items, and some violin | ‘ L’Arlesienne’ Suite by Bizet. The musical result of the 
solos contributed by Mr. Albert Sammons, made up an | year’s work has been highly satisfactory, though on account 
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Miss Lena Ashwell’s War concert, given at the Prince of | had to be omitted. At some of the concerts—notably this 
Wales’s Theatre on June 9, was poorly supported in spite of | last one—the attendance has been quite good, and in 
the appearance of such well-known artists as Miss Maud | consequence the financial position is such as to allow the 
Percival Allen and Miss Doris Woodall—to name only two | committee to make plans for next year. The Society owes 
in a popular list. very much to the untiring energy and enthusiasm of its 

The only vocal and instrumental concert at the Edgbaston | popular conductor, Dr. Cyril Rootham, and to him more 
Botanical Gardens, given in connection with the summer | than any other man are due the thanks of the members for 
season’s fixtures, took place on June 10, and was specially | the manner in which the work has been carried on during 
arranged by Mr. Oscar Pollack. A new violinist, Madame | these critical times. 

Carl Zimmer, an excellent and well-schooled performer, | The University Musical Club has suffered through lack of 
made her first appearance here with complete artistic | numbers. The concerts have, however, been regularly held 
success. The vocalists were Miss Emmelyn Walter, Madame | every Saturday, and provisional plans have been made for 
Medora Edwards, Mr. George Rollitt, and Mr. Sidney | next term. The committee feels that it is highly important ( 
Stoddard. The solo pianist was Miss Winifred Taylor, and | that the Club should continue its activities, while reducing ' 
the accompanist Mr. Richard Wassell. expenses toa minimum. It has been such a valuable agent ‘ 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company appeared at the | in drawing musicians together, and with the suspension of ' 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre from June 5 to June 17 in a/ most of the other clubs its need and usefulness have been ‘ 
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répertoire of Gilbert and Sullivan’s famous operas which | increased. 

attracted enormous audiences. | The organ recitals that are held every Easter term 
Several of the principal regimental bands—such as the | in Trinity Chapel have taken place as usual. On June 4, 

Coldstreams, the Irish Guards, the Grenadiers—and some of | Dr. Rootham gave a recital in St. John’s Chapel to the 

the famous brass bands of Lancashire and Yorkshire, have | French professors who were visiting Cambridge. 

appeared in our public parks with great popular success. | On May 25, Miss Margaret Bennett gave a pianoforte 


( 

— | recital of works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Bax, ‘ 

BOURNEMOUTH. | Dohnanyi, and Debussy. | 

There has been a considerable curtailment of musical . . _— 
activity during the past month ; but this is always so as the DEVON AN D CORN WALL. 
summer approaches, during which season of the year music st DEVON. — uae ; 

of the less serious type predominates. Aseriesof Symphony | Torquay Municipal Concerts, held in Oe aol 
Concerts, however, is provided for those whose tastes demand |to be of much interest, although the management of the 
more satisfying artistic fare than the favourite jingles of the | undertaking remains unsettled. _Mr. Basil Cameron, con- 
day, and a few visits paid by prominent artists help to keep | ductor of the orchestra, having joined the Army, farewell 
the flag of high-class music flying. At the Symphony concerts on May 25 were particularly well supported. 
series many interesting compositions have been played, | M. Sapellnikov was the pianist in Tchaikovsky's Concerto, 
from which we single out the following for special mention : | Mr. Arthur Beckwith, leader of the band, played _violin 
‘Irish’ Symphony (Stanford); ‘Scotch’ Symphony, and | solos, and the vocalists were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Lillian 
Nocturne and Scherzo from the music to ‘A Midsummer | Burgiss, and Mr. Walter Hyde. The band played excel- 
Night’s Dream’ (Mendelssohn); Tone-poem, ‘The /|lently. On June 10 MM. Melsa and Shapiro played 
Bamboula’ (Coleridge-Taylor); ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, | respectively violin and pianoforte music, the latter introducing 
and ‘Rosamunde’ Overture (Schubert); ‘The Koll of|a ‘Nocturne’ by Allenev, and together they played César 

Honour’ March (Edith Swepstone); Overture, ‘ Alceste’ | Franck’s Sonata in A minor and that of Grieg in C minor. 

(Gluck); and ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ Overture| Sir Frederic H. Cowen conducted at Plymouth Theatre 
(Nicolai). At the third concert of the series Miss Monica | Royal from May 15 a week’s performance of the Garden 
Singleton played the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto in promising | scene from ‘ Faust’ by late members of the Royal Carl Rosa 
style, and on June 14 Mr. Hend Wolters, an accomplished | Opera Company. The Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir sent . 
member of the Orchestra, revealed much beauty of tone in | a party to sing at Devonport on May 24, under the — 
Max Bruch’s ‘ Kol Nidrei’ (for ’cello and orchestra). Also, | of Mr. David Parkes, in aid of a war fund, and on May 2 

vocal contributions have been forthcoming from Messrs. | Sir Frederick Bridge spoke on ‘The War and Music’ to a 
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gathering at Plymouth in connection with Trinity College 
jocal examination awards. A recital was given on May 31 
in St. Catherine’s Church, Plymouth, by the organist 
(Mr. R. Waddy) and members of the choir and friends. 
Very special interest was associated with a matinée on behalf 
of Blind Sailors and Soldiers at Plymouth on May 31, 
when Lady Maud Warrender, wife of Admiral Sir George 
Warrender, recently appointed to the post, sang for the first 
time since her arrival, and charmed all hearers by her 

rformance. Since that date she has more than once given 
the same pleasure to audiences assembled in the cause of 
charity. A chamber concert, on June 2, was given by 
MM. Melsa and Shapiro, with the Misses Louise Dale and 
Ella Mayne as vocalists and Miss Daisy Bucktrout as pianist. 

Simplicity was the keynote of the music employed every- 
where in the district at memorial services to the late 
Lord Kitchener. At Plymouth the chief item on June 12, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, was Sir Walter Parratt’s anthem, 
“OQ death ! how sweet is the thought’ ; and at the service in 
Exeter Cathedral Dr. Wood played funeral music by Tallis, 
Tchaikovsky, and Handel, and the choir sang the service 
impressively. 

To celebrate the Shakespeare Tercentenary at Exeter, on 
May 23, a choir of ninety voices sang music of the period 
and Shakespeare songs, and Messrs. Allan Allen and 
Reginald Moore conducted an orchestra in well-selected 
pieces. During the week beginning May 15, Exeter 
Amateur Operatic Society played ‘Patience’ for charity 
purposes, Mr. Allan Allen conducting. The chorus was 
trained by Dr. Ferris Tozer. 

Mr. R. Bareham arranged an all-British concert at 
Tiverton on May 24, when in chronological order works 
from Purcell to Elgar were given by a choir and orchestra, 
with violin solos by Miss Ruby Davy and pianoforte solos 
contributed by the concert-giver. Two chamber concerts 
were given at Paignton (May 26) and Dawlish (May 27) by 
a concert-party comprising Mesdames Rizzini and Van Hee, 
MM. Frangois Siron and Jules Colbert (vocalists), Mr. 
og Camby (violin), M. Paul Kocks (pianoforte), and 
M. Lucien Caveye (’cello). The programme was repeated 
at Ilfracombe on June I. 


CORNWALL. 


The chief event in Cornwall has been the Diocesan 
Choral Festival in ‘Truro Cathedral on June 6, when 471 
voices from twenty-one parishes sang the evening service by 
Sir Frederick Bridge and a suitable anthem. The service 
was modified on receipt of the news of Lord Kitchener’s 
death. Dr. Monk, who conducted, was assisted by three 
sub-conductors, and Mr. J. L. Carlyon was the organist. 
The Rev. Precentor Corfe conducted a choral celebration 
in the morning, when choirs from Redruth, Hayle, St. Day, 
and St. George’s (Truro) joined the Cathedral choristers. 

At St. Mark’s Church, Sticker, where Mrs. Leggo, the 
devoted choirmistress, accomplishes much under special 
difficulties, festival services on May 26 comprised an organ 
recital by Mr. Wilfrid Hancock and excellent anthem singing 
by the choir. Saltash Male Choir sang creditably at Torpoint 
on May 24, under the baton of Mr. A. Penne ; Carbis Bay 
W esleyan Choir sang anthems and choruses on May 25, under 
the direction of Mr. H. V. Pearse ; Wadebridge Choral 
Society raised during May funds for War purposes by 
performances at Port Isaac and elsewhere, and two 
performances of ‘ The Holy City’ at Wadebridge ; Penzance 
U.M.C. choir, on May 28, led by Mr. Percy Webber, with 
Mrs. Webber at the organ, sang the cantata, ‘ Penitence, 
Pardon, and Peace,’ several anthems, and the quartet, 
‘Shepherd of souls.’ 

By three entertainments in the middle of May, Newquay 
Dramatic and Operatic Society, under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosby Smith, raised money for charities, and at 
St. Buryan, on June 1, the operetta, * A visit to Fairyland,’ 
was performed by twenty juveniles, with Mr. L. Thompson 
as stage-manager and Miss Nunn leading a small orchestra. 








Mr. F. H. Shera, M.A., F.R.C.O., of Bradfield College, 
will take up the post of Musical Director at Malvern College 
in September next. 





LIVERPOOL. 


At the annual meeting of the Philharmonic Society, a 
credit balance of £106 was reported in respect of last season. 
For the first time since 1909 the Society is entirely free from 
debt, after providing out of revenue a very considerable sum 
spent in repairs. Also included in the items of expenditure 
is a significant reminder of the present troubled times in the 
extra insurance paid against air-raids. But notwithstanding 
adverse influences, the financial stability of the Society gives 
cause for satisfaction. 

The receipts on the Subscription Concerts account 
amounted to £4,952, out of which £3,270 was paid to band, 
organist, conductors, and principal artists. It is worthy of 
note that the members of the orchestra received their usual 
scale of fees, whilst half-salaries had been paid to those who 
had joined H.M. Forces. The committee expressed the 
opinion that, thanks to the conscientious training of the 
choir by Mr. R. H. Wilson, and the efficiency of the orchestra 
under various conductors of eminence, the artistic reputation 
of the Society had been fully maintained. The usual twelve 
concerts were authorised to be given during next season. 

The meeting was quite harmonious, although one or two 
members sounded a plaintive note about the music being too 
gloomy in character and also too modern. In replying, the 
chairman, Mr. H. E. Rensburg, confessed that his preference 
personally lay among the classics. A great many of the 
ultra-modern works had no message to convey. If people 
who had nothing to say would only say nothing, what a 
delightful world it would be. This is a dictum with which 
most people will agree. The general impression remains 
that the Philharmonic committee managed exceedingly well 
last season. 

In view of the desirability of cultivating objects of interest 
other than the all-engrossing topic of ‘ organs,’ the members 
of the local Organists and Choirmasters’ Association did well 
in paying a corporate visit to the ancient church of St. Helen, 
at Sefton, near Liverpool, where a beautiful Iona cross in 
the churchyard marks the grave of Dr. Peace. The old 
church possesses features of antiquarian interest quite 
exceptional hereabouts, and is the best example of a pre- 
Reformation church in this neighbourhood which preserves 
a fine old rood-screen, at least one notable brass, a double 
piscina, and some richly-carved bench-ends. During the visit 
an organ recital was given by Mr. Frank Dibb. 

Dr. Walford Davies’s short Worcester Cantata ‘The 
Five Sayings of Jesus’ received an interesting performance 
by the choir of St. Mary’s Church for the Blind on Whit- 
Sunday evening. With Dr. A. W. Pollitt at the organ 
and Mr. Lindop as tenor soloist, the music made a deep 
impression by its devotional dignity of style and individual 
note of expression. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


On June 10 the most brilliant season of opera this city 
has ever enjoyed was brought to a fitting close by the work 
which has most profoundly affected the cause of musical 
culture here, viz., ‘Boris Godounov.’ Remembering the 
large doses of opera administered to our public (before and 
during the earlier part of the Beecham season) by the Carl 
Rosa and O’Mara concerns, the war-time support accorded 
to the Beecham Company, especially by the less moneyed 
classes, is beyond all praise. Compared with the Denhof 
and Quinlan visits in previous years the support of the 
merchant-prince citizens showed a respectable advance, 
although Sir Thomas Beecham gently suggested on the 
closing night that opera on his scale could not flourish 
without generous recognition from the well-to-do members of 
society. Still, he was abundantly satisfied with his 
experiment, and comes again in March, 1917, and if his 
ideas are allowed to mature Manchester may look forward to 
opera for eight or ten weeks per annum in the not distant 
future. In my last message I touched briefly upon one 
feature which differentiated the Beecham season from al 
others,—that is to say, scenic art. We have had as good 
bands and equally good singers from other bodies, but never 
the combination of all that is best in the plastic and 
musical arts. 

With the possible exception of a couple of scenes in 
‘Tristan,’ the settings were always stimulating to the 
imagination, appropriately in key with the musical phase 
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which they accompanied—e.g., the snowy woodland scene 
in ‘ Boris’ reflected perfectly the character of the sombre 
persistence of the march-music which pervades that scene, 
and no praise can be too high for the young Russian artists 
Vladimir and Violet Polunin, who were responsible for the 
stage-grouping and lighting as well as for the scenery and 
costumes. I never expect to see anything more profoundly 
satisfying on the «esthetic side than their work in ‘The 
Magic Flute’ and ‘ Otello’—subtle contrasts of background 
and prominent groups, gorgeous masses of rich, glowing 
colour, as affecting in their way as the riot of variegated 
bloom in an old-fashioned Cotswold garden. The colour- 
schemes always avoided the drab and strident notes, 
and the architectural features of the stage-settings were 
as pleasing as the colour-schemes. Two master-minds 
were at work in these departments. The later perform- 
ances also showed the Company’s rich endowment in the 
matter of assistant-conductors. Was Sir Thomas unable to 
appear, up stepped Goossens to direct ‘ Boris Godounov,’ or 
Percy Pitt to lead ‘La Bohéme’ or ‘ The Magic Flute,’ and 
Harrison conducted ‘ Pagliacci’ from memory, and in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ appeared to have most of the score in 
his head. Altogether the impression was established that 
the policy of ‘thorough’ obtained from least to highest, in the 
artistic sphere no less than in the business aspects. The 
foundation-stone of opera at Manchester has been well and 
truly laid. 

When last I wrote, Verdi’s ‘Otello’ had not been 
produced ; otherwise must it have been linked with ‘ Boris’ 
and ‘Tristan’ for its arresting qualities. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted, and is the authority for the statement 
that on its production at Milan the orchestra had ninety-three 
rehearsals. He and the Hallé band had only a couple! 
Yet at the first performance here there were only some 
half-a-dozen quite unimportant slips, and none of them in 
the orchestra. This was a handsome tribute to the versatility 
of the Hallé band, and not less so to the whole company 
concerned, for we are assured that the preparation of 
‘Otello’ is the most formidable job that Sir Thomas has 
tackled up to now—the ‘Ring’ dramas not excepted,—so 
the measure of his achievement can be fairly gauged. 
Verdi’s ideal Otello would be equipped after the Italian 
vocal method, and this cannot be said of Mullings, but to my 
mind he possesses a greater attribute in the eminently brainy 
qualities he lavishes on all his work. Ideal vocal method is 
poor compensation for dull or inept acting in a part like this, 
and it argues a poor sense of proportion to rave about a 
tenor singer who is mediocre or worse as an actor, and then 
airily dismiss a fine actor who cannot quite attain to the 
vocal stature of the giants of the past. Bouilliez and Nevada 
both exemplified a greater assimilation of Verdian vocal 
style, and the lady’s art was a perfect foil to the more 
rugged qualities of the men. I am informed that the later 
performances, which I was unable to see, revealed in all 
respects a greater sense of masterly freedom. Bouilliez’s 
study of Iago and of Tsar Boris clearly give him rank 
amongst the elect of contemporary baritones. 

Stanford’s ‘ The Critic’ was staged three times, and on the 
third occasion the composer was present. The reception of the 
work was not over-enthusiastic. The repertory-going section 
of the Manchester public knows its Sheridan well ; if to this 
it was able to add some amount of musical culture, it 
never ceased chortling at Stanford’s work. But musical 
satire such as this can only make a limited appeal at present, 
and I do not think any but a small portion of the public would 
speedily get the maximum enjoyment from it. I venture to 
think that in such a big opera house the necessary intimacy 
between players and public is lost. In a bijou theatre like 
the Residenz at Munich, where the Mozart festival operas 
are played, the atmosphere is quite different ; and in our 
Gaiety Theatre at Manchester I am certain ‘The Critic’ 
would run all Christmas and New Year holidays, and be 
the talk of the town. 

The ‘ Bo’sun’s Mate’ caught on at once. Few things have 
indicated so clearly the essential shrewdness and fine balance 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s judgment than his inclusion of two 
such works, which were not only samples of contemporary 
art but exemplified the pioneer attitude of their respective 
composers in exploiting material hitherto regarded as too 
unpromising. These works cannot be dismissed without 
passing allusion to the versatility of some members of the 








Beecham Company. What greater diversity is thi 

than Miss Buckman’s Butterfly, Isolda, and Mrs. — 
or Mr. Frederic Austin’s Sharpless, Sneer, and Tonio, or the 
Speaker (‘ Magic Flute’); or Mr. Mullings in Otello, Tristan 
Midas (‘Phoebus and Pan’), and Whiskerandos. Messrs, 
Ranalow and Heather displayed gifts in comic parts that 
were artistically done in a superlative degree—one mentions 
these as typical examples, without in any sense singlin, 
them out. . 

Probably amongst those who have been regular visitors to 
these operas there would be a consensus of opinion that the 
highest resources of the Company were most convincingly 
displayed in ‘ The Magic Flute.’ Here we had a Manchester 
translation prepared by Mr. Samuel Langford, of the 
Manchester Guardian staff, and even the most subordinate 
part was taken by a distinguished singer. The local supple-@)) 
mentary chorus did its most effective work here ; on some 
other occasions it left much to be desired. One can only 
speak in terms of unmeasured praise of the Beecham chorus : 
the ‘Phoebus and Pan’ choral sections were perfectly 
beautiful, and the opening of Act 1 in ‘Otello’ will ever 
linger in the memory as a splendid example of vivid 
dramatic work. 

The Tuesday Mid-day Concerts are being continued and 
are well attended. The Rawdon Briggs Quartet, with Miss 
Pierce, played Schumann’s E flat Quintet on May 30; the 
Misses Truman journeyed from Nottingham on May 16, 
and played for two pianofortes the Schumann Andante 
and Variations in B flat, the Bach Concerto in C maior, 
and some Arensky ‘Silhouettes’; Misses Bessie Tyas and 
Ellinger and Messrs. Gerald O’Brien and Foster Richardson, 
accompanied by Mr. Julius Harrison, gave a most enjoyable 
series of operatic songs on May 23. 

In the Municipal Parks a total of fifty-nine concerts is 
being given by the following choirs: Albert Hall Choir, 
Cambria Male-Voice Choir, Failsworth Co-operative 
Society’s Choir, Gorton Male-Voice Choir, Higher 
Crumpsall Choral Society, Levenshulme Congregational 
Choir, Longsight Wesleyan Children’s Choir, Manley Park 
Wesleyan Choir, Manchester Clarion Choral Society, 
Manchester Lyric Glee Club, Manchester Union Glee Club, 
New Moston Philharmonic Society, North-East Manchester 
Choral Society, Rusholme Road Congregational Choir, and 
Stretford Glee Club. Later there will be two concerts by 
the massed choirs. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 

The Newcastle-on-Tyne Bach Choir under Mr. W. G. 

Whittaker is still continuing its activities, and on Saturday, 
May 27, gave an extra concert of British music in the 
Central High School for Girls. Beginning with Byrd’s 
‘Mass for five voices,’ unaccompanied, it continued with 
Purcell’s G minor Violin Sonata and a fine Sonata in B flat 
for the same instrument by William Babell. Present-day 
music included some of the best choral works by representa- 
tive composers of the modern school. Bainton’s Choral Ode 
‘Sunset at sea,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Five mystical songs’ 
for solo and chorus, Delius’s part-song ‘On Craig Dhu,’ 
Choral Folk-song arrangements by Bantock, von Holst, 
Boughton, and Whittaker, were all splendid examples of 
choral development on British lines and incidentally gave the 
choir a fine opportunity of showing its mettle. Pianoforte 
solos by Dale, Grainger, and Gardiner were also included in 
this thoroughly representative programme. The soloists 
were Mr. John Vine (vocalist), Mr. James Mark (violin), 
Miss Annie Eckford (pianoforte), and Miss Edna Steele 
(accompanist). 
At the April meeting of the Northern Section of the 
I.S.M. Mr. Whittaker read a paper on Bach’s Motets, 
illustrated by the Bach Choir, and at the May meeting Mr. 
J. E. Jefiries read a paper on ‘French organ music,’ with 
illustrations on the Cathedral organ. 


OXFORD. 


With all our rooms of adequate size for musical purposes 
transformed into auxiliary hospitals, and the parks used for 
trench work and all kinds of military training, the 
impossibility of walking through even a college quadrangle 
without hearing the rather too sturdy voice of the ‘officer 
commanding’ with his ‘left, right,’ ‘right, left,’ generally 
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taken at the interval of an augmented fourth, it is hard to 
think that music breathes freely in such surroundings. But 
we are loyal folk, and ready to forego anything in order to 
smash up the Goths and Huns. 

On June 6 the Professor of Music, Sir Walter Parratt, gave 
his terminal lecture in the Sheldonian to an appreciative 
audience, the subject being ‘Choral Preludes since 1750.’ 
The Professor — by saying it was wonderful to record 
the fact that such great musicians as he was going to 
mention shortly should have taken an infinity of pains and 
trouble to surround with the most lovely and artistic 
combinations the short tunes that Chorals usually are, but 
that all this good work was very greatly to the advancement 
of musical art. After Bach’s death (1750) there camea great 
lull in the handling of Chorals for preludial purposes, 


/srhaps from a supposition that Bach had exhausted all that 


‘could be done on those lines—‘ the gap between genius and 
mere talent is great,’ said the Professor : 


* Genius w7// do what it ust, but 
talent may only do what it cav.’ 

However, when Mendelssohn, and later Brahms, came on 
the scene things improved, for both were great admirers of 
the old Chorals. The former has used them not only in 
‘St. Paul’ and his Organ Sonatas, but even in some of his 
best chamber music, while the latter has left many beautiful 
examples, from which we may perhaps quote the No. 8 of 
his Choral Preludes, ‘ A rose breaks into bloom’ (in F), as 
one of the most delightful. 

Then, said the Professor, we must think of our own 
English composers, and the name of Henry Smart comes 
into the foreground, for not only did he thoroughly appreciate 
Chorals, but in his organ works he left splendid examples of 
the most effective treatment of them. Nowadays we have 
many excellent examples by Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Dr. Harwood, and others. 

Illustrations from the works of most of the above-mentioned 
composers were given by Mr. Ley on the organ, and Dr. Allen 
on the pianoforte, which added greatly to the interest and 
enjoyment of the lecture. The genial Professor announced 
that he hoped next term to treat this same subject from the 
vocal side. This aspect promises to prove quite as full of 
interest as the instrumental side already dealt with. 

On June 15 an excellent concert was given in the Old 
Music Room (Holywell Street) by M. A. de Greef, the 
famous Belgian pianist, who has been driven from his home 
and his property destroyed by the Huns. Starting with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Variations Serieuses,’ excellently played, 
he next gave as a great contrast Schumann’s ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques en forme de Variations’ (Op. 13), in which 
the numerous orchestral effects and rhythmic changes 
were exceedingly well brought out ; in fact, it wasa splendid 
effort, and at its conclusion M. de Greef was twice 
recalled. Chopin’s Sonata in B minor (Op. 58) demanded a 
very different range of technique, but the exponent was 
everywhere eminently successful, and the quiet and beautiful 
Largo was charmingly played; while the Finale—though 
perhaps taken a little too fast—was a marvel of almost 
everything good in pianoforte playing. M. de Greef received 
a deservedly warm and enthusiastic reception, and it is to 
be hoped he may be heard here again in a more adequate 
concert-room. 


; The Sunday Evening Concerts at Balliol College have 


en continued this term, under the able direction of 
Dr. Walker. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT 


The revivals of old music given from time to time by the 
Sheffield University Musical Society afford a hearing of 
Various forgotten or neglected works which the operations 
of the larger choral Societies do not find practicable. Not 
the least interesting of the series was Purcell’s ‘ Dido and 
‘Eneas,’ performed at the Spring concert of the Society under 
the direction of Dr. Come The pleasure of the performers 
and audience was of a dual character. They were enabled 
to study the methods of a great English composer and the 
idiom and form of a work of the deepest historical interest ; 
and, further, the audience enjoyed a thoroughly excellent 
performance. As might have been expected, the choir was 
short of tenors and basses. But a sufficient balance 
Was available to carry through Purcell’s not very exacting 


technical demands. All concerned may be complimented on 
seizing the archaic spirit of the work, upon which, however, 
Dr. Coward with admirable judgment imposed a few of his 
characteristic touches, though these in no way sounded 
incongruous. Contrast of mood in the several Acts was 
effectively secured. The Echo chorus, the Triumphing 
Dance, the sinister scenes with the Sorceress, and the 
beautiful Lament stood out by reason of their intrinsic force 
as music rather than to any disproportionate specialization in 
their performance. An amateur orchestra, led by Mr. 
Linfoot, played the grateful score with point and taste. The 
soloists were Misses Eva Rich, Pansy Moore, Pedge, and 
Petersen, Mr. W. Burrows, and Mr. Holden. The choir 
also performed some madrigals by Benet and Morley, and 
the ladies of the choir sang with especial charm in Weelkes’s 
‘ The nightingale.’ 








CuIcaGco.—At the eighth annual Festival of the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association, held at Evanston, Illinois, 
May 29 to June 3, the choir of 600 singers gave an unusually 
fine reading of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust.’ The 
soloists, Messrs. Henri Scott and Morgan Kingston, sang 
with great expression and dramatic ability. Misses 
Mabel Sharp, Herdien, and Burton Thatcher, were 
satisfactory in the other parts. On Tuesday, May 30, 
Artists’ Night, Miss Helen Stanley (vocalist) and Mischa 
Elman (violin) were the soloists. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra produced a Symphony by Arne Oldberg, a 
member of the faculty of Northwestern University. 
‘La Vita Nuova,’ by Wolf-Ferrari, was the attraction 
on Thursday evening, the work being given in a 
manner that called forth the highest praise. The solos were 
sung by Miss Alice Nielsen and Mr. Clarence Whitehill, 
and in this as well as in the ‘Damnation of Faust,’ 
the fine work of the a caffella choir showed to great 
advantage. On Saturday afternoon the children’s choir 
of 1,500 voices sang ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ by Cyril 
Graham, and songs by Schubert, Purcell, and Grainger. 
Saturday night was Operatic Night, the soloists being Miss 
Sophie Braslau and Mr. Gogorza. A Cantata, ‘The Sea- 
Fairies,’ by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, for women’s voices, was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. The whole 
Festival was an unequivocal success, and demonstrated the 








fact that a choir of this size can be made to sing with 
wonderful expression and feeling. Dean Peter Christian 
Lutkin is responsible for the magnificent results attained. 
The attendance was gratifying and large. 


HonG-Konc.—Maunder’s ‘ Olivet to Calvary’ was sung 
at the Union Church during Passiontide by the combined 
choirs of the Union and Wesleyan Churches. Mr. 
E. J. Chapman was at the organ, and a good per- 
formance was appreciated by a crowded congregation. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Dr. Eaglefield Hull gave a concert on 
May 24, when the following artists appeared: Mr. John Dunn 
(violin), Mrs. W. H. Vanner (pianoforte), Madame Rina 
Robinson, Madame Bessie Taylor, Miss Doris Hall, and 
Mrs. E. R. Benson. The orchestra played Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture, Elgar’s ‘Carillon,’ and Fletcher’s Folk- 
tune and Fiddle-dance. Two Shakespearean dances were 
also given to an accompaniment of viols. As a result of the 
concert £185 was handed over to War Funds. 


JOHANNESBURG.—The new organ erected by Messrs. 
Norman & Beard in the Town Hall was opened on 
March 4 by Mr. Alfred Hollins. We learn from the 
Johannesburg Star that the brilliant recitalist was at his 
best, and that a packed audience gave him an enthusiastic 
reception. Mr. Hollins’s chief items were Mendelssohn’s 
first Sonata, the F major Toccata of Bach, and the 
‘William Tell’ Overture. He also played two pieces of 
his own, written for the occasion, effectively using the 
glockenspiel and carillon, and he improvised in masterly 
manner. From an interesting booklet descriptive of the 
organ we learn that the instrument is a great success, that it 
contains ninety-seven stops, with a bewildering array of 
accessories, among which are percussion instruments, —bass 
drum, side-drum (both with ‘tap’ and ‘roll’ actions), and 
triangle, and that it cost over £13,000. 
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In our notice of the six performances of ‘The Dream 
of Gerontius,’ given at Queen’s Hall in May (p. 296, June 
number), the facts as to the constitution and training of the 
semi-chorus and the Angelicals were not correctly stated. 
The semi-chorus consisted of sixteen choralists (four of each 

rt), all members of the Leeds Choral Union, and trained 

y Dr. Coward, and the Angelicals were a separate body of 
twelve professional singers (six sopranos and six contraltos) 
selected by Madame Butt in London, and rehearsed by 
Madame Butt and Sir Edward Elgar. This body also took 
part in the performances that were given at Leeds and 
Bradford. 


Einswers to Correspondents, 


E. M. P. B.—‘ A Study of Glinka,’ by M.-D. Calvocoressi 
(pp. 128), published in French by Henri Laurens, Paris, is 
the only memoir we know of apart from Mrs. Newmarch’s 
article in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

(Other answers are held over or are dealt with privately.) 


CONTENTS. ame 
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Music: 
*Fairest Isle.’ Song from ‘King Arthur.” By 
HENRY PURCELL. Arranged for Four Voices by 
Joun E. West ose oun eve oun eee 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT siven with this number: 
How still and peaceful ts the grave. Full Anthem 
Jor Four Voices. By Christopher Tye. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITep. 


IRD, HENRY R.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
E flat. (No. 937, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
I ONAVIA- HUNT, H. G.—‘*The Blessed Ones.” 
Motet for Memorial and other services. 2d. 
ARDEW - BUCKLEY, L.—Benedicite. In Chant 
Form. 2d. 
_— JOHN.—“ A day that is dead.” Song. 
Is. 6d. 
OUCHMAN, Rev. C. E.—Chants, Hymn Tunes, 
Settings of ‘* Story of the Cross,” and Kyries. 3d. 
RAWFORD, Sir HOMEWOOD.—“ Inauguration.” 
Grand Slow March for Pianoforte. 2s. 
(_ AdStonE, F. E.—Three Songs. For Mezzo-Soprano 
or Baritone. 2s. each: 
1. ‘* Sweet dreams.” 
2. **QOh for the swords of former time.” 
3- ‘* The Steersman’s Song.” 
ENDY, J.—‘‘ Words do not make a Christian.” 
Hymn and Tune “‘ Pendower.” 1d. 
K ENNARD, AUBERON.—Nunc Dimittis. 3d. 











MAST, J. BENTINCK.—“ Lullaby.” Song. 15, 


—s — “Fairest Isle.” Song from “ King 
Arthur.” Arranged as a Four-part Song by Jo 
West. (No. 881, Zhe Musical Paser § id.) y John E, 
UBINSTEIN. — Melody in F. (No. 54, Organ 
Arrangements, edited by John E. West.) 1s, 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 289 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :— “ Woodland 
Lullaby.” Unison Song. WILLIAM G. Duerricy: 
‘Hunting Song.” JoHN HILTON. Edited and Har. 
monized by RICHARD CHANTER. 14d. 
ee C. L. F.—*‘ Children’s Hymn.” 1d, 


—— ‘*Marching Chorus.” For Soldiers or Children. 14, 
OMES, DORIS.—Four Short Studies for Pianoforg) 


2s. 
OOD, THOMAS.—‘“‘ Hark ! My Soul!” Hymn and 
Tune. 1d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


NDREWS, MARK.—“ Lord of all being.” Anthem 
for Bass Solo and ()uartet or Chorus. 12 ents (4d.), 
—— ‘*Sun of my Soul.” Anthem for Contralto (or Bass), 
Solo and Chorus. 12 cents (4d.). 
URDETT, G. A.—‘‘Strong Son of God.” Hymn- 
Anthem. 12 cents (4d.). 
EHRKEN, W. H.—Communion Service in E. 50 
cents (2s.) 
AMBORD, B.—‘‘ May Morning.” For s.s.A.A. 12 
cents (4d.) 
—— ‘Sing, Oh sing this blessed morn.” Short Anthem 
for Christmas. 12 cents (4d.). 
INDORFF, T. J.—‘* The glory of Jehovah is risen.” 
Anthem. 12 cents (4d.). 
TEBBINS, G. W.— ‘“‘ Travellers’ Hymn.” Sacred 
Song. 
ORTH, J. W.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
D. 15 cents (6d.). 








READ MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


A unique invention which will marvellously improve Music 
Reading in a very short time. Not a book. In two sets; Set 
I, Elementary. Set II. Advanced. Price 2s. 6d. set. Highly 
recommended. From music Sellers, or direct from Professor Villiers 
Training College of Music, 114-115, Broad Street, Reading, Berks. 
Trade supplied. 





O* FORD GRADUATE, with considerable exper- 

ence, desires NEW SPHERE of WORK AS ORGANIST, 
&e., in Church or School. Write M.A., B.Mus., c/o Novello & Ca, 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


ASS (or BARITONE) WANTED at St. Peters, 
Bayswater. Salary £15 per annum. Good reader essential. 
Light duties. Address Leonard Butler, 16, Chepstow Place, W. 


T. CUTHBERT’S, KENSINGTON.—SECOND 
ALTO REQUIRED. £10. Apply by letter, to the Rev 
Cc. W. Miller, Clergy House, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


. | ‘ENOR (experienced) desires choir appointment. 
Town or country. Please state services and salary. Cecil 
Arleen, Allonby, Maryport. 


TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS OFFERED! 
ANNIVERSARY TUNES & AN ANTHEM. 


Full particulars on receipt pe addressed envelope from 
JAMES BROADBENT & SON, LTD, 
13, BRUNSWICK PLACE, LEEDS. 
ARRIVED AT LAST! 

THE 


MUSIC TURNING DEVICE. 


For assisting the Player in the rapid turning of leaves. Indispensable 
to all Musicians. 


























Post free on receipt of P.O. 1s. 1d. 
Wa. C. HUGHES & Co., 35, VINE STREET, MINORIES. 
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ANTHEMS 
TRINITYTIDE. 


— LIST. 


*Almighty and everlasting God . » x * Gibbons 
Ange blessed (Hymn to the rinit oO. 
a “ P. Tebaikovsky 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. ee ee oe S. S. Wesley 
Behold, Godis great .. oe ‘eo oo E. W. Naylor 
Beloved, if God solovedus  .. ae on J. Barnby 
Beloved, let us love one another ee Gerard F. Cobb 


.. Arthur E. Godfrey 


*Be ye allofone mind .. ° 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 
rlessed is the man ee ° ° John Goss 
\ Jlessing and glory oe es oe ee Boyce 
*Blessing, glory .- ee ee ee ’ Bach 
Come, ye children... oe oe os Josiah Booth 
"God came from Teman .. oe oe . C. Steggall 
*God so loved the world .. ° -. Matthew Kingston 
Grant,O Lord .. ee se ° ow ozart 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. ee on ee J. T. Field 
*Hail, gladdening Light . e G. C. Martin 
He in tears that soweth (ss. A. i in Key of A F. Hiller 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat F. Hiller 
*Holy, holy, holy .. - oe oe Crotch 
Holy, Lord God Almighty os os «. Thomas Bateson 
*How goodly are Thy tents oe we ee F. Ouseley 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits)... P. Tchaikovsky 


H to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
_ ; 7 P. Tchaikovsky 


lam Alpha and Omega .. ee ee oe Ch. Gounod 
*l am Alpha and Omega .. ee ee J. Stainer 
lam Alpha and Omega .. ee o J Varley Roberts 
I beheld, and lo! _ ee . Blow 
I know that the Lord is great om on ee F. Ouseley 
I saw the Lord ee oe .. Cuthbert Harris 
IsawtheLord .. ee ee oe ee J. Stainer 
I will magnify .. se oe oe ee J. Shaw 
I will sing of Thy power ee ee eo Greene 
*I will sing of Thy power ee ee ee A. Sullivan 
I will sing unto the Lord on es ° H. Wareing 
*In humble faith .. ee oe os . G. Garrett 
*In Jewry is God known .. ~ .. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 
In sweet consent .. ce os oe oe E. H. Thorne 
In the fear of the Lord .. ae oe os - Varley Roberts 
Let the peace of God .. os ee J. Stainer 
*Light of the world oe we ee E, Elgar 
*Lord of all power and might .. William Mason 
Lord of all power and might — s Voices) .. J. Barnby 


Lord, we pray Thee “e oo -.- H. A. Chambers 


*Lord, we pray Thee ue oe oe -- J. Varley Roberts 
O Father blest .. - ee o oe J. Barnby 
O joyful Light a on on at B. Tours 

*O Lord, my trust .. oss a én ee King Hall 

“Otasteandsee .. on se oe oe John Goss 

*Otasteandsee .. se oe oe oe A. Sullivan 
Otasteandsee .. . A. H,. Mann 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ‘ Boyce 
Ponder my words, O Lord was . Arnold D. Culley 

*Praise His awful Name .. oe ee ee Spohr 
Rejoice in the Lord ie os G. C. Martin 

*See what love hath the Father . Mendelssohn 
Sing to the Lord . on ee Mendelssohn 

*Srand up and bless. os an on oe John Goss 

‘, each me Thy way - os = -. W. H. Gladstone 

he Lord hath been mindful S. S. Wesley 

*The Lord is my Shepherd ee os G. A. Macfarren 
The Lord is my Shepherd ae ai ~~ J. Shaw 
The Lord will comfort Zion .. oe oe H. Hiles 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life .. - Alan Gray 

*We give Thee thanks a ws G. A. Macfarren 

We have heard with our ears .. os ae H. Aldrich 

Whatsoever is born of God se ow on H. Oakeley 

Whocan comprehend Thee .. iad Mozart 





THE “LUTE” SERIES 


14a Almighty God, Who hast — +. H. Elliot Button 
124b Grant tous, Lord .. -. H. Elliot Button 


*7b Let Thy merciful ears . ee A. R. Gaul 
22 O God, Who hast es oe ee A. R. Gaul 
69 Teach me Thy way. ‘ ae os Frank L. Moir 


tagc We humbly beseech Thee H. Elliot Button 


1d. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol Ja, 1d. to ad. each. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 





MUSIC FOR 


HARVEST & OTHER SEASONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 


ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou (Harvest) om “ os Sh 


» Tonic Sol- fa ues oo Soe 
Thine, Oo Lord, is the greatness naman is a 2 


O - your hands ‘i “ oe oe Os 

se Tonic Sol- fa as pe os oh 

I was "glad . ons see - 3d. 

ae Tonic Sol- fa sie — 

O how amiable. Soprano Solo and Chorus ... ws 4d. 
SERVICES. 


Te Deum in E. Chant Form ... ose eve eos §=3. 


Benedictus and Jubilate in E. Chant Form... eos 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc DimittisinE  ... ove oe 3a. 
Cantate and Deusin E ... _ va oo ——— * 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittisin D  ... ove ~~ ae 


ORGAN MUSIC. 

Copies of the Organ Album, ae 12 Pieces of s. d. 
varied difficulty ees ose oe @ 
Daily Telegraph.—* This Album i is well w vents the attention of every 

organist in the land. They are dignified in manner, not over-difficult, 

and written in the manner which suits the organ. The pieces, which 
range from fantasia to cradle song, are what they pretend to be: in other 
words, what they ought to be. They are decidedly good.” 

Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. Ist Set... wo 3 6 

» 2ndSet... we 2 6 


” ” ” 





London : Nova110 AND CoMPANY, Limited. 


**Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 


* Good, effective, easy, and dignified." —Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 


“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the ma van pane a of 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition an 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 





HARVEST ANTHEMS. Stal Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest .. _ ee ue 3d. od. 
While the earth remaineth ja ee oe ae 3d. od. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord ee “- - 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES, 
Ssrvice in G os ee ee ee ee ao 2 1s 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. oe ee eo ee ee 3d. od. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera oe - oe 2d, od, 
Benedictus oe os oo eo ee 2d. od 
Jubilate .. ee ee oe oe 3d, od. 
Office for the Holy Cunmaaien ee ee 8d. 6d, 
Pater Noster from the above .. oe ee 2d. od. 
Amen ditto oe ee eo 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee ee 3d. od. 
Service in Cuant Form (No.1) .. oe ee 18. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. ee oe 3d. od. 
Office for the Holy Communion ie oe 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee o gt 2d. 
Te Deum in B flat ee ee oe oe 3d. 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) .. 3d. 13d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. oe oe 3d. 2d, 
ORGAN, 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. ee oe oo a/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) .. 1/6 1S. 


London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S HARVEST ANTHEMS (Complete List List 


Haydn 

“ . Barnby and j. Kent, each 
T. Adams near E. H. Thorne, each 
*All Thy works shall ous Thee ° oe George H. Ely 
*And God said ee ee .. _ Cuthbert Harris 
*And the Lord said . . -. T. W. ee 
*Angel voices, ever singin on es E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringeth forth her bud .. °° A. Herbert Brewer 
*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 
*Behold, I have given se ane herb . Cuthbert Harris 
*Bless the Lord thy God . J. Varley Roberts 
Bless thou the Lord Oliver King 
Blessed be the Name of God (Two- part) G. A. Macfarren 
*Blessed be the Name of the Lord -. H. Gadsby 


*Achieved is the glorious work . 
All Thy works praise Thee 
All Thy works praise Thee 


*Blessed be Thou, Lord God .. ee ee J. Kent 
*Break forth into joy ° ° oe Oliver King 
*Come, ye thankful people, come. ° * Bruce Steane 

Eternal source of every joy . F. Brandeis 


*Father of mercies, God of love “John E. Westand E. V. Hall, ea. 
*Fear not, O land . Edward E igar 


*Fear not, O land, be glad ‘and rejoice. J. Goss 
*Fear not, O land .. ee ee C=. Lloyd 

Fear not, O land . _ ee oe Warwick Jordan 
*Give ear, O ye heavens .. oe ee ee W. G. Alcock 


*God be merciful untous . John E. West 
*God said, Behold, I have | given 1 you ev ery herb G.“A. Macfarren 
*God the All-F: atherly ° Alfred Hollins 
*Great and marvellous are Thy works . J. F. Bridge 
*Great is our Lord . -. Myles B. Foster 
*Great is the Lord. Bruce Steane and E. A. Seachem, each 
*Great is the Lord . Arthur bat i. 
Hearken unto Me, ye holy children es H., Bell 


*Hearken unto this H. wig Button 

He in tears that soweth . Hiller 
*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. W areing 
*Honour the Lord with thy substance . . Stainer 


*How excellent is Thy loving- kindness — ee “'F. H. Cowen 
*I looked, and behold a white cloud Healey Willan 
*I will alway give thanks.. “a B a7 Calkin 
*I will cause the shower .. « Naylor 
*I will extol Thee .. € M. “Hudson 
*I will feed my flock os ee 
I will give thanks unto T ‘hee .. ee ee E, J. Hopkins 
*I will give thanks unto Thee ee oe J. Barnby 
*I will give you rain in due season ‘ H.W. W areing 
I will greatly rejoice ae E. C. Bairstow 
I will greatly rejoice in the L ord e W. A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee on B. Calkin Lt Oliver King, each 
I will magnify Thee *J. Goss, J Shaw, and *A. W. Marchant, ea. 
*I will open rivers in high places ° Edgar Pettman 
I will sing anewsong .. ee 
*If ye walk in My statutes 
*In the day shalt thou make 
*Is it not wheat harvest to-day? 
*It is a good thing to give thanks 


P. Armes 

H. "A. Chambers 
Herbert W. W, areing 
ee Thomas Adams 
Thomas Adams 
Bruce Steane 


> inharvest . 

et the people praise Thee, O God . A. R. Gaul 
*Let us now fear the Lord our God “John E. West 
*Lo! J. Stainer 


summer comes again 
*Look on the fields. . ‘ 


Charles Macpherson 
*Look upon the rainbow .. . 


Thomas Adams 


*Lord of the harvest ° J. Barnby 
*Lord of the harvest ‘ Richard Redhead 
F. Tozer 


Lord of the rich and golden grain (Harv est “ mn) 
Man goeth forth .. os Arthur Carnall 
a“ mouth shall speak the praise John E. West 


soul, O praise the Lord thy God .. J. S. Bach 

“O be} joyful in God oe John E, West 
°0 be joyful in the Lord . ° A. R. Gaul, nid. ; E. Prout 
*O come, let us sing to the Lord . Tours 
*O give thanks . Hall and Bruce Steane, each 
O give thanks fucker 
*O give thanks ° E. A. Sydenham 
*O God, my soul thirsteth ° F. R. Greenish 
*O God, who is like unto Thee .. Myles B. Foster 


Thomas Adams 


*O how great is rg 2 goodness .. 
T. M. Pattison 


*O how plentiful is Thy goodness 


*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works FF Barnby 
*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works G. A. Macfarren 
O lov ely peace G. F. Handel 
O praise God in His holiness Hugh ‘Blair and "} Weldon, ea. 
*O praise God in His holiness T. Trimnell 


ps 


{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


O praise yethe Lord .. “ ee 

*O praise the Lord of Heaven .. ee ° 
O pray for the peace of aapaapees 
O sing unto the Lord 


Mozart 
io 


W. A. ¢. orice ames 


“O taste and see .. oe os oe ° - Goss 

*Otasteand see . - ws A. X Sullivan 
*O that men would praise ‘the Lord .. ugh Blair 
*O that men would praise the Lord .. “+ Joba f ‘NicEwen 
*O that men would praise the Lord WV. Wolstenholme 


Our God is Lord of the harvest os Emma Mundella 
*O worship the King oe we E. V. Hall 
*Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. 
*Praise, O praise our God and King .. ee . 

Praise, O praise our God and King .. ae B. Luard-Selb 
*Praise our God, ye onrn oe oo ee E. V. Hall 
*Praise the Lord .. oe ee ee 

Praise the Lord .. 7 J Senedict 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem :; *E. V. Hall and W. or 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem W.H. Bliss and a J. H. Maunder, ea, 


| *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. J. Scott 
*Praise the Lord, O my soul H. Lahee 
Praise the Lord, Omy soul .. J. W. Elliott 
*Praise to God, immortal praise John E. West 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God Myles B. Foster 


*Praise ye the — for His am - . Garrett 
*Praised be the L C. Ste gall 
Praised be the L at daily oo _ T.E 
*Praised be the Lord daily oe ee -C. Harford Lloyd 
*Rejoice in the Lord ° oe - . Tours 


J. Rheinberger 


Rejoice, O ye righteous . 
Cuthbert Harris 


*Sing a song of praise oe ee 
*Sing praises to God ee -- H.W. Wareing 
*Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving ‘ J. Barnby 
*Sing unto the Lord E. A. Sydenham and C. Harris, eac 
*Sing we merrily F, A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, each 
*The earth is the Lord's .. Alfred Hollins 
The earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 
The Eternal God .. os John E, West 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee . George J. Elvey 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thos. Adams &*M. * Foster ea. 


| *The eyes of all wait upon Thee . R. Gaul 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee ee : Gibbons 
The fostering earth, the genial showers . J. L. Hopkins 
*The glory of Lebanon . Herbert H. W areing 

| *The harvest-tide thanksgiving (Ww ords, 1/6 4 “2 J. Barnby 
The Harvest truly is great ee . W. Pearson 
*The joy of the Lord is your strength . Hugh Blair 


| *The Lord hath done great things 


*The Lord God planted a garden H. W. Wareing 
The Lord hath been mindful of us E.T. Chipp and*S.S.W esley,ea. 
H. Smart 
The Lord is loving untoevery man *G. Garrett and A. W. Batson,ea. 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield ‘ Josiah Booth 
The Parable of the Harvest Frank J. Sawyer 


“The vineyard of the Lord a Herbert W. Wareing 
*The woods and every sweetsmelling tree John E. West 
*There shall be an heap of corn Cuthbert Harris & Ferris Tozer, ea. 

Thou art worthy, O Lord . Gladstone 
*Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. ” ‘Josiah Booth 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Sion Cuthbert Harris 
*Thou, OG od, art praised in Zion .. ee E. V. Hall 
*Thou, O God, art praised i in Zion ae B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion .. . W. Wolstenholme 

Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. F. H. Cowen 

Thou visitest the earth ..*J. Barnby and J. " Baptiste Calkin, ea. 
*Thou visitest the earth W. H. Callcott, 2d. ; J. W. Elliott 
*Thou visitest the earth ° oe M. Greene 
*Thrust in thy sickle and reap Thomas Adams 


. George C. Martin 

.. C. Lee Williams 
. W. Wolstenholme 

John E, West 
Bruce Steane 
Hayda 


*Thus saith the Lord God 
To Thee, O Lord . . 
*Unto Thee, Oo God ‘ 7 
*Unto Thee, O God, do we give ‘thanks, ee 
*Unto Thee, oO Lord, do we give — 
*Whate’er the blossomed Spring ee ° 
*While the earth remaineth : Alfred R. Gaul 
While the earth remaineth F. J. Sawyer and C. S. Heap, ea. 
*While the earth remaineth ° B, Tours 
*While the earth remaineth _B. Steane and H. W. Wareing, ea. 
While the earth remaineth T. W. Stephenson & C. L.W illiams, ea. 
*Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) J. Stainer 


| *Ye shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) .. . Stainer 
*Ve shall go out with joy J.B Barnby . 4d. 5 Oliver King 
Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


THE “LUTE” SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


139 Behold, I have given ae H. Elliot Button 
128 Be joyful in God ee oe . C. Bridge 
176 Be strong, all ye people os ee «- Ketélbey 
aor Bring unto the Lord ee oe . Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift a Ketélbey 
*8o Faithful is our God oan Francis Barnett 
116 Fear not, O land F. C. Maker 
aos Great is our Lord .. Arthur Page 
68 Great is the Lord F. N. Lohr 
trs Harvest Hymn ° Turle Lee 
"187 If ye walk in My statutes. . F. R. Rickman 
140 One soweth, another reapeth F. C. Maker 
199 O praise God oe Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord .. ee Alfred Redhead 
153 OsinguntoGod .. ee ee Arthur Page 
152 O sing unto the Lord “s oe oe Ferris Tozer 


Turle Lee 


104 O sing unto the Lord 
223 Osing unto the Lord with thanksgiving F. R. Rickman 
*44 O worship the Lord ° Michael Watson 
*go Praisethe Lord .. in oo ee . F. Maker 
127 Praisethe Lord .. ee os ae Smallwood 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul es -- Michael Watson 
103 Praise the Lord, O my soul Wm. Smallwood 
14t Sing, Oye Heav'ns 2 W. A. C. Cruickshank 
*78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest .. o J. Barnby 
107 Sing unto God F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merril unto God Cuthbert Harris 
162 Sing ye to the Lord ° Arthur W. Marchant 
tsa The earth is full of the goodness F. C. Maker 
s6 Thoucrownestthe year ..  .. eo . F. C. Maker 
32 Unto Thee, O God am ee .. Michael Watson 
212 While the earth remaineth ee es F. N. Baxter 


* Also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 1d. to gd. each, 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 








AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
With HyMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION nett gto 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY ROSE ea SesEM ARS 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARI HARRISON. 
AML AUNT Price One Shill Shilling. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100, 








sii Shae gi pete Sota | SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
pads tn FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 





FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
With HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION | Price Two Shillings. 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY | Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 


| Tonic Sol-fa, rs, Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HENRY KNIGHT 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 








THOMAS ADAMS, FOR CHORUS — ORCHESTRA 
Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
Price One Shilling. FREDERIC HL COWEN. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Price One Shilling pone Steeda 





iT r\ String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS, 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 





BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. eceianeace hmiasnies 
Price One Shilling. | C. H. LLOYD. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, pre 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR | THE JUBILEE CANTATA 
SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 

















=e BY 
—_— Price One Shilling. : 

Words only, ss. wna pena “Sn Parts can be hired. Pull Scose, Wouds out aon = cath, 
HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 

BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
: Price One Shilling. " Price One Shilling and geen. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Wordsonly, ss. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to Words only, ss. per 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score ond Wind Parts, MS, 
HYMNS, Evc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST | THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 


Selected from THe Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 


Price One Penny. 


| 
LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ii MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 








Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY. 








Wats an ae HEARTS 
enstee: ----~ghaealmaas Harvest Carot sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING | Price Three-Halfpence. 
Harvest Carot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100, O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 


Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 





A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. | Price One Penny each. 


Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiitTep. 
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Vesper Hymns for Use in Time of War.| CHORALE PRELUDES 
Ere we cteave Tuy House, O Fatuer .. ee ee 2d, Fk OR TH E ORG AN 


By ERNEST HARRISON. 





C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 


Darkness oF NiGHT .. ‘ on oo wf FIRST SET. 
By GEORGE C. MARTIN. ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Series), No. 1. 


, - ‘ 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, ConTENTS. 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Dundee.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Rockingham.” 
= . CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s “* Hampton.f 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “ Old rogth.’ 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Melcombe.” 


ing ‘venino Serv] 
A Morning and EN camg Ser Ice . CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Christe Redemptor —s N.E 
in E Minor. |, omniam, 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Ann’s. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Auf WwW Ne 


N 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


(Just Published.) 
SECOND SET. 





(Op. 28.) ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN } 
— (New Serigs), No. 45. 
TE DEUM AND BENEDICTUS. Price 6d. ConTENTs. 
(The Te Deum composed on the lines indicated by the late 1. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Croft’s 136th.” 
Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury in his Paper, *‘ The 2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Martyrdom.” 
Te Deum, its structure and meaning, and its musical 3 CHORALE PRELUDE on “ St. Thomas.” 
setting and rendering.") 4. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Mary.” CAR 
MAGNIFICATAND NUNC DIMITTIS. Price 6d.| 5. CHorALE PRELUDE on “ Eventide.” COL 
- 6. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” COV 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 7. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Hanover.” 
> alii Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. COV 
PUBLISHED IN JULY 


b i I: I YE U M I N B F L AT London: Novetto anp Company, Limited DA\ 








(Mostly Unison—occasional Harmony ad /ié.) Just PvustisHep. DAN 
ELG 

CHARLES LISTER BRADLEY, T ? 
M.A., Mus.Bac. (Oxon.) THE COUNTRY DANCE BOOK | = 








A Modern Festival ‘Te Deum” (Harvest, “ Preservation,” Peace’ PART IV. ELG 
or “* General”), specially written for ‘‘ War-Time minished CONTAINING ELG 
choirs, the organ part supplying copious contrapuntal : olouring 
effects thts Chininaie FORTY-THREE COUNTRY DANCES ELG 

By the same. FROM FLE 
MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in C THE ENGLISH DANCING MASTER GOU 
(Unison, 4d.) (1650-1728). HOL 


COMMUNION SERVICE In C DESCRILED BY HOL 
(Unison, 2d.) CECIL J. SHARP JOH 
London: Novetto anv Company, Limited. AND KRE 


EDWYN A. CLARE'S : GEORGE BUTTERWORTH. ‘mae 


7” Price, Paper covers, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
V byl PC + ot aia EST AN THEMS. Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. LEM 
*The blessit ig of Peace oe ' oo 8 3d. a < REE 


The above are two very attractive At ithems. Issued in connection with the above. 
Thou Crownest the Year .. 27th 


= os ve hams of _ . . WEN 

*Sing unto God with Thanksgiving a oe 7" 31St 1,000 4d. [ NTRY D AN E TL | TES 

*How great is His Goodness a = “ ++ 23rd 1,000 7 CO ~ + al U N . 
I 


*The Fruit of Thy Works .. oe ee ee .. 20th r,000 4d. FROM 


*He sus F ful Seasons - oe os +n t > d, . e r r CTER 

The re caf oil Wek unen Whos ee & THE ENGLISH DANCING MASTER WES 
Sung at a Festival of 1, 500 at Newcastle. n-Tyt 1e e0-1728 

Fear not, O Land .. . so a es es oth 1,000 3d. saapeitinalanal 

*Sing Praises to His Name ee +» 44th 1,000 3d. ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 

O Lord, how manifold are Thy W orks . a «+ Qgth1,cco 4d. 


Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 43rd 1,000 3d. CECIL J. SHARP. 


Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Dow npatric k é: athedral, 
Favourite Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D - 27th x 00 4d. oom age 
Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung ata Choir Festival SETS VII. AND VIII. 
Those marked * may also be had in Tonic Sol-/a. 
London 2 Nove.to anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. London 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 








: Novgtito anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLOS 


SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, & 


N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 


FOR 





MUSIC 


to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 


F.S. (Full Score). 


CARSE, A. VON AHN 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 
COWEN, F. H. 


COWEN, F. H. 


ELGAR, EDWARD... 
ELGAR, EDWARD... 
ELGAR, EDWARD... 
ELGAR, EDWARD... 
ELGAR, EDWARD... 


FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... 


GOUNOD 


HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH ... 


HOLST, G. VON 
JOHNSON, BERNARD 
KREUZ, EMIL 

| MARE, EDWIN H. 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. 
REED, W. H. 

WENDT, THEO. 
WEST, JOHN E. 
WEST, JOHN E, 


F.O. (Full Orchestra). 


DAVIES, H. WALFORD... 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD ... 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). 


Gavotte “me on ee one — — 
1st Entr’acte from ‘‘ Nero” Suite _ I2 9 
** May,” from *‘The Months” ... — — 


‘Minuet d’Amour,” from Suite) , 6 
of Old English Dances 5 © 


Solemn Melody (Stringsand Organ) 2 0 a 
Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 0 5 0 
Chanson de Matin... = = 2 a 
Chanson de Nuit ... -~ 4S — 
Serenade (Wand of Youth) a — — 
Pleading (Song) ... sie “a — — 
Canto Popolare ... eee — a — 
Two Bagatelles (Strings only)... o- -- 
There isa green hill far away (Song) - - 
Souvenir de Printemps... aie _ — 
Greeting ae nas — — 
Pavane, in A ate or a — — 
Conversation Amoureuse ... ios — — 
Andantino ... — eas es _- — 
Chant sans Paroles sen es -- — 
Minuet Nuptiale ... ose ae — — 
Serenade from Suite Venitienne ... -- — 
Air de Ballet esa on wr -- 5 6 
Intermezzo ... onlp — =~ -= — 
Maypole Dance ... eee — 10 Oo 


(Zo be continued.) 





Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limi!TEep. 
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P.C. (Piano Conductor). 
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CHAPPELL & CO.”S LATEST 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND BALLADS. 





Price 1s. 6d. net cash each. 


LIZA LEHMANN. 

* Dame Durpen.” 

“* Dipn'T you Know.” 

“"Tis tHe Hour or FAREWELL.” 
GUY DHARDELOT. 

** Walt.” 

“Were I with you.” 

“Ict Bas” (Tue Psrrect Love). 
TERESA DEL RIEGO. 

* Nor.” 

“ Tuank Gop For A GARDEN,” 

* HaRveEst.” 
FLORENCK AYLWARD. 

“4A Kuakt Lap,” 

“Tue Turusn to nis Love.” 
DOROTHY FORSTER. 

“TAKE ME TO FLOWERLAND WITH 

** Love's VaLiey.” 


you.” 


“ Tue tittie Rose-crap Wixpow.” 


ELLEN TUCKFIELD. 

“* A SILHOUETTE.” 
LILIAN RAY. 

“* Lanp or THE Lonc Aco,” 
MYRTA GAMBLE, 


By Post, 1s. 7d. each. 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
‘Be wert Assurep.” 
HERMANN LOHR. 
‘* My Lirtce Rep Ross.” 
** SUNSHINE AND CLoup.” 
“ KiTCHENER’S Boys.” 
** FLow’r oF Britrany.” 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. 
“ Husn'D Is MY LUTE.” 
** BLue-Bewts.” 
** Larue.” 
ROBERT CONINGSBY CLARKE. 
* For ENGLAND.” 
“1 Love my Love.” 
“Tue Bunp PLoucHMAN,.” 
HAYDN WOOD. 
**T BRING YoU joy.” 
“ ROSE OF THE MORNING.” 


** DEAR HANDS THAT GAVE ME VIOLFTS.” 


** Love’s GARDEN oF Roses. 
ERIC COATES, 
“ Rose or THE Wor.p.” 
** Marry ME, Nancy, po!” 
ALEC WILSON. 
‘* STEPPIN’ DOWN ALONG THE ROAD,” 





_S Goupan Eves." KENNEDY RUSSELL. 
CATH VAN RENNES. * Tue Srars THAT LIGHT MY GARDEN.” 
“ EXrant au Front pivin” (Littie Cuitp “ THere's aN ORCHARD GREEN IN AVALON. 


FROM HEAVEN). 
F. S. BREVILLE-SMITH. 
“Tue Sonc oF THE WAGGONER.” 
“ THere's ONLY One ENGLAND.” 


GRAHAM PEEL. 
“* FLow DOWN, COLD RIVULET.” 
* So_prer, | wisH you WELL.” 
** Girstes.” 


CHAPPELL & CO. LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpoy, W. 








FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


ETC. 


Epitep sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it 1s 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherev. 
“‘sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
marching tunes, The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 14d. each. The 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit all 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


—— 








London :—Printed by Nove.io AND Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, Ww. 
Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Saturday, July 1, 1916+ 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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